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The  federal  well  is  running  dry 

Spending  bill.  Bush  budget  deliver  bad  news  for  aid  to  locals 


The  federal  government  is  not  planning 
to  be  as  generous  to  policing  this  year  as  it 
has  been  m the  past,  under  the  provisions  of 
die  massive  2004  omnibus  spending  bill 
given  final  approval  by  Congress  on  Jan.  22, 
which  included  deep  cuts  in  such  Justice 
Department  programs  as  the  OfSce  of 
Communit)'  Oriented  Pohcmg  Services  and 
the  Local  Law  Enforcement  Block  Grant 
program. 

Less  than  two  weeks  later,  the  news  got 

Truth  in 
advertising? 
Apparently  not. 

The  fight  waged  last  year  in  dozens 
of  junsdictions  over  whether  to  allow 
commercial  advertising  on  patrol  cars 
— even  if  it  meant  that  those  vehicles 
could  be  purchased  for  just  $l  — seems 
now  to  be  moot,  smee  few  if  any  of  the 
departments  received  their  cruisers. 

Many  mumdpalities  and  criminal 
justice  experts  deeded  the  idea  of 
allowing  pobce  vehicles  to  be  festooned 
with  advertismg,  claiming  that  it  would 
lead  to  diminished  public  respect  for 
law  enforcement.  But  it  seemed  like  a 
boon  to  strapped  agenaes  who  could 
not  lay  out  as  much  as  $35,000  or  more 
for  new  cars. 

In  Lavonia,  Ga.,  Chief  Randy  Shirley 
said  the  city’s  contract  with  Govern- 
ment Acquisitions  LLC  of  Charlotte, 

N.C.,  expired  at  the  end  of  January. 
Lavoma  officials  had  a contract 
guaranteeing  them  at  least  two  new  cars, 
but  did  not  receive  any.  Government 
Acquisitions  notified  the  department 
that  it  would  have  to  reapply.  The 
matter  has  now  been  turned  over  to  the 
city  attorney. 

“Vt'c're  in  limbo  right  now  as  to 
whether  we’re  going  to  get  any  or  not,” 
Shirley  said  in  an  interview  with  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “We’re  not  mad, 
but  we  are  disappointed.  It’s  been 
almost  a year.  It  was  a good  program  — 
and  it  still  would  be.” 

A number  of  localities  in  Arkansas 
also  signed  up  for  the  ad-beanng 
cruisers,  but  none  have  received  any. 

Caddo  Valley,  one  of  the  first  to  sign  a 
three-year  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment Acquisitions,  said  its  contract 
expired  in  November  widi  no  vehicles 
delivered. 

“The  last  we  heard,  they  wanted  to 
put  corporate  logos  on  our  old  cars,” 
court  clerk  Robin  Hensley  told  The 
Associated  Press. 

Dover  Police  Chief  Rodney  Pfeifer 
said  his  agency  finally  just  gave  up.  The 
contract  looked  good,  he  told  The  AP, 
but  he  had  not  heard  of  any  department 
that  had  received  a new  vehicle  for  $1. 

“If  it  looks  or  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true,  unfortunately,  it  usually  is,”  he  said. 


even  worse,  as  President  Bush  unveiled  his 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  2005,  in 
which  some  of  the  cuts  went  even  deeper  — 
m some  cases,  to  the  point  of  elinunaong 
longstanding  programs. 

Since  Oct.  1,  much  of  the  federal 
government  had  been  operatmg  at  FY  2003 
budget  levels  under  a stopgap  spendmg 
measure,  which  helped  to  delay  the  fiscal 
pinch  for  law  enforcement.  Now,  with  the 
passage  of  the  $820  billion  appropnadons 
pack^e  “and  the  levels  that  are  in  the  bill, 
the  impact  will  start  to  be  felt,”  Gene 
Voegtlm,  legislatne  counsel  for  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  told 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

According  to  the  L\CP’s  Capitol  Report, 
the  omnibus  spending  bill  provides  $659 
million  for  the  Byrne  grant  program,  4n 
mcrease  of  $9  million,  or  1.4  percent.  The 
amount  provided  for  formula  grants,  $500 
million,  is  unchanged  from  the  previous  year, 


while  discretionary  funding  is  increased 
slightly,  to  $159  million  from  $150  million. 
However,  much  of  the  discretionary  grants 
ate  already  earmarked  for  special  projects. 

For  the  most  part,  any  good  news  for 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  assistance 
ends  with  the  Byrne  program.  The  spending 
bill  includes  a 44  percent  slash  in  the  Local 
Law  Enforcement  Block  Grant  program,  to 
$225  million.  Of  that.  $80  million,  or  35 
percent  of  the  total,  is  earmarked  for  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  America. 

The  COPS  Office  will  absorb  a 23 
percent  hit,  with  its  appropnaaon  decteasmg 
to  $756  million  from  $977  million.  The  share 
of  thfte  funds  available  under  the  Umversal 
Hiring  Program  and  the  Cops  in  Schools 
program  is  cut  from  the  current  $140  million 
to  $115  million. 

Other  cuts  in  the  ommbus  measure 
mclude  tnbal  law  enforcement  (reduced  to 
$25  million,  from  $35  million);  policmg 


initiatives  to  combat  methamphetanunc 
production  and  trafficking  and  to  focus  on 
drug  hotspots  (down  to  $54  million,  from 
$5"^  million);  law  enforcement  tctluiology 
(cut  to  $158  million,  from  $190  million); 
efforts  to  upgrade  criminal  records  (cut  to 
$30  million,  from  $40  million),  and  the 
Juvenile  Accountabilit)-  Incentive  Block 
Grant  program  (cut  to  $60  million,  from 
$190  million). 

The  COPS  Office’s  Interoperable 
Communications  Technology  Program 
receives  a sigmficant  increase  to  $85  million, 
from  $20  million.  The  spending  measure  also 
includes  $100  milbon  to  eliminate  backlogs 
m DN.\  analysis. 

Among  those  agencies  that  received 
federal  aid  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
recently  was  the  Buffalo,  N.Y,  Pobce 
Department,  whicli  m December  u*as  given  a 
three-year,  $5.4  miUion  grant  to  restore  its 
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State  patrol  wants  its  CALEA 
approval  back,  but  some  ask  'why?' 


The  Nebraska  State  Patrol  will  seek  to 
regam  its  national  accreditation,  which  it 
forfeited  in  November  in  a dispute  with  the 
Comnussion  on  Accreditation  for  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies  (r.4T.F.A)  However, 
some  m academia  and  in  law  enforcement 
have  questioned  whether  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  that  accreditation  entails  is 
still  worth  It  for  larger  agencies,  which  may 
have  already  surpassed  the  standards  set  by 
the  commission. 

Accordmg  to  Lt.  David  Dishong  of  the 
state  patrol,  C*\LEA  disapproved  of  the 
scientific  model  used  by  the  agency  to 
determme  its  allocation  of  staff  The  patrol 
had  been  using  reports  from  its  area  troop 
commanders,  but  then  switched  to  a staffing 
computer  program  from  Northwestern 
University  after  a team  of  assessors  said  the 


Without  a psychologist  at  the  South 
Carolina  Criminal  Justice  Academy  to  screen 
new  pobce  recruits,  many  of  the  state’s 
smaller  departments  are  going  to  have  to 
come  up  with  a way  of  screemng  appbeants 
themselves,  pobce  chiefs  say. 

The  psychologist  Was  one  of  several 
positions  cut  by  the  academy  due  to  budget- 
ary constraints,  according  to  Sid  Gaulden,  a 
spokesman  for  the  South  Carobna  Depart- 
ment of  Pubbe  Safety.  The  academy,  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News,  is  funded  entirely 
through  a portion  of  the  fees  and  fines 
collected  around  the  state.  In  the  past  three 
years,  such  funding  has  dwmdled. 

‘The  decision  was  made,”  said  Gaulden. 
“Most  of  the  folks  — there  were  1 8 who 


previous  method  was  not  scientific  enough. 

Subsequendy,  another  CALE.\  assessor 
said  the  patrol  was  better  off  with  the  old 
strategy-  The  patrol  withdrew  from  the 
process  in  November,  but  has  appbed  to 
begin  it  anew  It  costs  $20,000  to  be  accred- 
ited for  three  years. 

“They  were  just  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
we  were  analyzing  our  own  needs,”  Dishong 
told  The  Omaha  World-Herald.  Other  issues 
included  minor  housekeeping  items,  such  as 
how  the  agency  mamtamed  certain  files. 

While  officials  have  no  immediate 
concerns  about  the  patrol’s  work,  a spokes- 
woman for  Gov  Mike  Johanns  said  that  Col. 
Tom  Nesbitt,  the  agenc)'’s  superintendent, 
has  been  directed  to  ensure  that  accredita- 
tion is  restored.  The  earbest  that  could 
happen  is  in  December  2004. 


were  let  go  — were  basically  mamtenance 
staff  There  was  one  instructor  who  was 
brand  new,  and  the  psychologist.” 

While  larger  agencies,  such  as 
Charleston’s,  have  their  own  staff  to  conduct 
the  psychological  testing,  many  of  South 
Carolina’s  law  enforcement  agencies  rebed 
on  the  service  proinded  by  die  academ}'. 

“It  was  a mistake,”  Manning  Pobce  Chief 
Randy  Garrett  said  of  the  retrenchment, 
"Having  that  individual  there  to  screen  these 
appbeants  before  we  send  them  to  the 
academy  has  been  nothmg  but  a plus  for  the 
state  of  South  Carolina. 

"I  understand  budget  and  stuff  like  that,” 
Garrett  told  LEN,  “but  when  you  sit  down 
Continued  on  Page  14 


CALEA  bsts  28  state  law  enforcement 
agencies  as  members,  and  has  accredited 
more  than  600  pobce  agencies.  Among  the 
accredited  agencies  in  Nebraska  are  the 
Lincoln  and  Omaha  pobce  departments. 

“1  can't  foresee  any  circumstances  in 
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Picture 

perfect 


Portland,  Ore.,  Police  Chief  Derrick 
Foxwotih  shows  off  a framed  print  of 
the  9-11  painting  “Reflect,  Unite, 
Cherish”  by  local  artist  Robert 
Belintd.  The  print,  which  honors  the 
courage  and  caring  of  law 
enforcement,  will  hang  in  the  chief’s 
conference  room. 


Recruit  screening  hurt 
by  budget  shrinkage 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Bndgeport  Police 
Officer  Michael  Dominguez,  36,  shot 
himself  to  death  Jan.  19  after  a 16-hour 
standoff  with  state  pobce.  The  standoff 
began  when  pobce  responded  to  a 91 1 call 
about  an  appafbnt  domesoc  dispute. 

' no  ■ -1. 

Following  a directive  from  the  Board  of 
.Aldermen,  the  Ansonia  Pobce  Department 
will  try  to  recruit  more  black  officers  to  its 
ranks  -Although  the  city’s  population  is  8 
percent  black  and  8 percent  Hispanic,  there 
IS  one  black  officer  in  the  department,  which 
has  an  authorized  strength  of  46  officers 
-Another  black  officer  is  out  with  an  injury, 
isiule  a third  was  terminated.  There  are  no 
Hispanic  pobce  officers 

MAINE  — Portland  pobce  are  making  the 
switch  to  collapsible  batons,  which  are  small 
enough  to  hang  from  a belt  but  can  extend 
to  two  feet  with  the  flick  of  a wrist.  The  old 
nightsticks  had  to  be  stowed  under  a car  seat 
and  were  often  left  behind  if  officers  had  to 
move  in  a hurry.  The  new  batons  should  also 
help  the  pubbe’s  percepaon  of  officers,  as 
the)'  are  less  intimidatmg  looking  than  the 
traditional  oak  or  hickory  clubs. 

MARYLAND  — The  Intemaoonal  Union 
of  Pobce  -Associations  testified  recently 
before  the  state  House  Judiaac)’  Committee 
to  urge  passage  of  proposed  legislation  that 
would  make  it  a felony,  punishable  by  up  to 
15  years  m pnson,  to  assault  a pobce  officer. 
Currently,  it  is  only  a misdemeanor,  while 
assaulting  a pobce  dog  is  a felony.  -A  union 
spokesman  said  that  Maryland  has  the 
nation’s  fourth  highest  rate  of  assaults  on 
pobce  officers. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Since  Michael 
Sulbvan  became  U.  S.  attorney  in  2001,  the 
number  of  federal  cnmmal  trials  has  nearly 
doubled,  vdiile  nationwide,  the  number  has 
fallen  from  5,000  to  3,500  per  year.  Sulbvan 
has  ordered  his  prosecutors  to  approach 
every  case  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  go 
to  tnal  and  to  avoid  “charge  bargaining”  — 
where  prosecutors  drop  some  charges  m 
exchange  for  a guilty  plea. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Longtime  Runnemede 
Pobce  Chief  James  M.  Leason  was  sus- 
pended without  pay  Jan.  27  after  he  was 
charged  with  misconduct  in  office  and 
promoting  prostitution.  Leason  was  arrested 
at  an  apartment  where  a prostitution  nng 
was  operating,  and  was  apparendy  a frequent 
visitor  to  the  estabbshment. 

The  Slate  .Attorney  General’s  office  wiU  ask 
the  U.  S.  Justice  Department  to  ]oin  it  in 
seeking  an  end  to  federal  oversight  of  the 
sute  pobce-  The  oversight  of  the  state  pobce 
mternal  affairs  investigations  began  in 
response  to  a racial  profiling  controversy  that 
erupted  in  1999.  Federal  momtors  have 
usued  positive  reviews  for  over  two  years. 

NEW  YORK  — -Although  the  number  of 
complaints  against  New  York  City  pobce 
increased  by  21  percent  last  year,  the  increase 
may  be  attnbuted  to  the  aty’s  new  31 1 non- 
cnungency  number,  as  complamts  about 
other  city  services  have  also  uicreased 


sigmficandy.  Offiaals  say  the  system  wiU 
have  to  be  in  effect  for  several  years  before 
they  can  determine  whether  the  increase  m 
complaints  agamst  pobce  could  be  attnbuted 
to  the  hot  bne’s  success. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  new  Confi- 
dence in  Law  Enforcement  -Act,  which  was 
signed  mto  law  on  Jan.  29,  closes  a loophole 
that  had  allowed  officers  convicted  of 
senous  misdemeanors  or  felonies  to  be 
remstated.  The  law  also  provides  for  the 
immediate  suspension  of  any  officer  charged 
with  a senous  crime. 

Philadelphia  pobce  veteran  Hiladio  Gonzalez 
has  shocked  his  department  by  notifying 
supenors  of  his  plans  to  undergo  a sex 
change.  Gonzalez,  57,  who  works  as  a pistol 
mstructor  at  the  pobce  academy,  now  wants 
to  be  known  as  Mana.  Some  pobce  sources 
say  that  the  Gonzales  case  presents  a big 
problem,  as  there  is  no  pobey  m place  for 
how  to  treat  transsexuals  in  die  department. 

Dolpho,  a McKees  Rocks  pobce  dog,  has 
been  accused  of  biting  a black  child,  two 
years  after  the  dog  vras  previously  cleared  of 
racial  profiling.  In  the  earber  incident, 

Dolpho  got  out  of  a pobce  vehicle  and  bit  a 
9-year-old  black  boy  who  was  playing  nearby. 
On  Jan.  29,  Dolpho  bit  a teenage  girl  during 
a school  demonstration.  The  father  of  the 
latest  victim  said  that  the  dog  allowed  a 
white  girl  to  pet  it  and  then  attacked  his 
daughter  when  she  got  close  to  him.  The 
father  said  the  dog’s  training  is  to  blame. 

VERMONT  — At  a recent  forum  orga- 
nized by  Bratdeboro  residents  seeking  to  put 
the  issue  of  a aviban  review  board  before 
voters,  Pobce  Chief  John  Martin  spoke 
agamst  the  idea,  notmg  that  the  uty  records 
only  two  or  three  complaints  against  pobce  a 
year.  The  issue  arose  over  a pobce  shootmg 
m December  2001  that  was  ruled  legaby 
)ustified  but  has  created  a rift  between  the 
community  and  the  department. 


ALABAMA  — FoUowing  the  murder  of 
two  Athens  pobce  officers  on  Jan.  2,  a state 
commission  has  deader!  that  records  of 
involuntary  commitments  to  mental  hospi- 
tals should  be  provided  to  the  national 
database  used  to  screen  gun  buyers.  Farron 
Clark  Barksdale,  the  aUeged  killer  of  Sgt. 
Larry  Russell  and  Officer  Tony  Mims, 
bebeved  that  pobce,  gangsters  and  the 
government  were  usmg  microwaves  to 
torture  him.  Barksdale  had  been  committed 
to  mental  hospitals  at  least  four  dmes  in  the 
past.  He  bought  the  assault  nfle  he  allegedly 
used  in  the  murders  m a pawn  shop  on 
Chnstmas  Eve. 

Pnson  officials  say  frec-specch  protections 
prevent  them  from  stoppmg  arsenal  kiUer’s 
sadistic  emails  to  the  mother  of  one  of  his 
victims.  Jack  Trawick  is  on  death  row  for 
kilbng  14  women.  His  postings,  which 
include  drawings  of  his  victims  and  desenp- 
tions  of  how  he  strangled  and  stabbed  them, 
have  appeared  on  several  Web  sites. 

FLORIDA  — As  part  of  a push  to  hire 


more  female  officers,  Boca  Raton  Pobce 
Chief  Andrew  Scott  hosted  a “Ladies  Night 
Ouf  ’ dmner  party  on  Feb.  12  for  women 
who  might  be  interested  m a law  enforce- 
ment career.  The  imtiative  comes  on  the 
heels  of  the  fab  referendum  which  expanded 
the  city’s  borders  to  mdude  422  new 
busmesscs  and  3,255  residents.  The  expan- 
sion led  to  the  addition  of  17  new  pobce 
positions  and  attrition  has  led  to  three  more 
vacancies. 

Scores  of  Hillsborough  County  sheriff’s 
deputies  wiU  be  reassigned  in  order  to 
equalize  workloads  among  the  county’s  four 
districts.  -Although  the  standard  is  for 
deputies  to  spend  33  percent  of  their  time 
respoodmg  to  cabs  and  the  test  of  the  time 
doing  paperwork  and  patrolling,  a review 
panel  found  that  some  deputies  were  web 
over  the  50  percent  mark.  Deputies  m 
Northwest  and  Southeast  districts  were 
particularly  overworked  because  of  tremen- 
dous increases  m population.  The  redeploy- 
ment wiU  begin  this  month. 

Volusia  County  Sheriff  Ben  Johnson  said 
that  a former  employee,  whom  he  would  not 
identity,  is  suspected  of  stealing  about  370 
pounds  of  manjuana  and  nearly  two  pounds 
of  cocaine,  with  a total  estimated  value  of 
$456,000.  Investigators  fear  that  the  missmg 
evidence  may  jeopardize  ongomg  criminal 
cases. 

Palm  Beach  County  sheriff’s  deputies  ate 
being  issued  gold-plated  coins  engraved  with 
the  words  integnty,  professionabsm,  respect 
and  fairness,  which  they  wiU  carry  to  remind 
them  of  the  department’s  “guiding  prin- 
aples.”  The  campaign  has  prompted  mixed 
reactions,  with  one  deputy  suggesting  that 
the  $17,453  cost  of  the  coins  could  be  better 
used  to  provide  laptops  for  patrol  cars. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — The  Greensboro 
Pobce  Department  has  shuffled  some  patrols 
in  order  to  cut  response  dme,  reduce  drug 
sales  and  improve  investigation  procedures. 

In  order  to  reduce  street-level  drug  sales,  the 
department  has  a new  tactical  division. 

Drugs,  pobce  say,  were  a factor  in  70  percent 
of  the  city’s  39  homicides  last  year. 

VIRGINIA  — Louisa  Pobce  Chief  John 
Wilson  and  Sgt.  Robert  F.  Rigsby  have 
charged  each  other  with  misdemeanor 
assault  and  battery,  after  the  two  abegedly 
had  a physical  altercation  in  January  over  a 
work  schedule.  Both  have  been  suspended 
without  pay. 

A two-mmute  commercial  hosted  by 
sportscaster  Pat  Summerab,  meant  to  attract 
recriuts  for  the  SuffoUt  Pobce  Department, 
was  aired  durmg  a Jan.  26  edition  of  CNN 
Headline  News.  The  commercial,  which  cost 
$22,000,  earned  the  city  an  award  as  part  of 
SummeraU’s  production  company’s  "Cham- 
pions of  Industry”  promotion. 


ILLINOIS  —James  -A.  Ross,  21,  of  Wood 
River  was  caught  in  January  while  trymg  to 
pass  himself  off  as  a U S.  marshal.  Ross, 
who  had  been  released  from  prison  only 
three  months  earber  after  serving  time  for 
forgery,  has  also  served  time  for  impersonat- 


mg  a pobce  officer  and  a paramedic. 

Central  DuPage  Hospital  wib  donate  $45,000 
to  purchase  portable  automated  external 
defibribators  for  the  Winfield,  Warrenvibe, 
Wheaton  and  West  Chicago  pobce  depart- 
ments. Fifty-four  devices  were  purchased 
with  the  hospital  funds  and  matching  grants 
from  CIVIC  organizations  in  the  area.  The 
defibribators  wib  be  mstabed  m pobce  and 
emergency  velucles  and  officers  wib  be 
trained  in  their  use. 

After  five  years  of  work  by  over  30  groups 
representmg  law  enforcement,  health 
professions  and  social  services,  Dupage 
County  has  become  tlie  first  in  the  state  to 
adopt  a treatment  alternative  to  jab.  The 
mental  health  court  wbl  provide  mentaby  bl 
offenders  with  counseling,  medication, 
checkups  and  even  short-term  housing. 

INDIANA  — State  pobce  shut  down  1,260 
drug  labs  in  2003,  up  from  998  in  2002. 
Neatly  aU  of  them  were  methamphetamine 
labs.  Clay  County  Sheriff  Rob  Carter  said 
that  the  increase  in  busts  may  be  attributed 
to  growing  pubbe  awareness. 

A 28-year  Carmel  pobce  veteran.  Officer 
Paul  Terr)',  faces  36  crimmal  counts  stem- 
ming from  his  aUeged  molestation  of  an  1 1- 
year-old  girl.  Terry,  a crime  lab  technician, 
has  been  placed  on  a suicide  watch. 

KENTUCKY  — -A  group  of  about  50 
protesters  gathered  across  the  street  from 
the  Louisvble  Metro  Pobce  headquarters  in 
Januar)’  in  response  to  the  fatal  shooting  of  a 
black  teenager  by  a white  pobce  officer. 

Seven  black  men  have  been  kiUed  by  pobce 
officers  m the  last  five  years;  none  of  the 
officers  mvolved  in  those  cases  were 
charged.  Michael  Newby,  1 9,  was  shot  in  the 
back  during  what  pobce  say  was  an  at- 
tempted drug  sale. 

OHIO  — As  part  of  a mandatory  fitness 
program,  the  Medina  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  has  signed  up  for  a nationwide 
fitness  chaUenge  to  help  raise  money  for 
Shriners  Hospitals  for  Chbdren.  The 
competition  includes  over  5,000  pobce 
officers,  firefighters  and  their  spouses  from 
28  cities,  with  teams  competing  to  gain  the 
most  muscle  and  lose  the  most  fat. 

The  Ottawa  County  shenff’s  office  has 
arrested  two  men,  Richard  Kneer,  34,  and 
Michael  Lambert,  43,  for  abegedly  tolling 
boulders  onto  roadways  at  night.  The 
boulders  caused  18  crashes  and  several  cars 
suffered  heavy  damage.  Officers  were 
stationed  on  a stretch  of  highway  where 
several  of  the  accidents  had  occurred,  and 
were  able  to  catch  the  men  in  the  act  of 
rolling  a boulder  onto  the  pavement. 

WISCONSIN  — The  Wausau  Daily  Herald 
reported  recently  that  most  complaints 
against  pobce  officers  are  resolved  without 
any  discipbnary  acbon  and  that  there  is  only 
bimtcd  pubbe  oversight  mto  how  outcomes 
are  reached.  Often,  a pobce  supervisor’s 
conversation  with  a complainant  is  enough 
to  sabsty  the  individual  but  because  the 
pubbe  does  not  get  information  about  the 
complaint,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  whether  tlie 
department  is  successful  m responding  to 
die  pubbe's  concerns.  Pobce  Chief  Bib 
Brandimote  said  he  has  implemented  a more 
formal  complaint  process  that  uses  a log  for 
external  complamts. 
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IOWA  — Marshalltown  police  became 
concerned  recently  when  two  women  dnvmg 
a rental  car  with  Michigan  plates  stopped  to 
film  a local  power  plant  and  then  burned 
away  when  a security  guard  tried  to  approach 
them.  Police  later  learned  that  the  women 
were  Japanese  broadcasters  who  were  filming 
a “typical  Iowa  town"  while  covering  the 
political  caucuses. 

KANSAS  — Nickerson  Police  Chief  Larry 
Eckhoff  insists  he  is  not  tunning  a speed 
trap  even  though  his  department,  which 
polices  a town  of  1,187  residents,  issued  533 
tickets  in  2003.  Eckhoff  fired  a captain  who 
wrote  only  17  tickets,  saying  that  the  officer’s 
low  number  suggested  he  was  not  domg  his 
|ob.  A section  of  State  Highway  96  that  runs 
through  the  town  requires  motorists  to  slow 
down  to  30  mpb  from  65. 

Reno  County  District  Judge  Steve  Becker 
ordered  the  release  of  four  felony  suspects 
because  they  had  been  jailed  for  at  least  19 
days  without  being  charged.  Looking  to  prod 
the  system  into  faster  action,  Becker  said  he 
would  prefer  that  suspects  be  charged  within 
72  hours  of  arrest  but  would  accept  a 10-day 
delay.  The  judge  wrote  to  Sheriff  Randy 
Henderson  and  Hutchmson  Police  Chief 
Dick  Heitschmidt  demanding  that  officers 
file  reports  withm  hours  so  that  prosecutors 
can  meet  the  deadlines. 

MINNESOTA  — Up  to  $40,000  is  being 
offered  for  any  mformaaon  leading  to 
arrests  after  shots  were  fired  into  the  homes 
of  tribal  police  officers,  the  jail  and  the 
police  headquarters  on  the  Red  Lake 
Reservation  in  early  January.  The  FBI  has 
joined  the  search  for  suspects. 

MISSOURI  — Hollister  Police  Chief 
George  Stevens  resigned  Jan.  9 after  being 
charged  with  two  counts  of  felony  stealing. 
According  to  court  documents,  Stevens  has 
admitted  to  steahng  $4,300  in  cash  bond 
money  and  an  additional  $2,600  from  the 
department’s  evidence  room. 

Federal  authorities  say  a potent  white  heroin 
from  Afghanistan  and  Asia  has  made  inroads 
into  the  St.  Louis  area,  supplanting  Mexican 
black-tar  heroin.  The  new  form  does  not 
have  to  be  injected  and  is  seen  as  appealing 
to  users  who  don’t  like  needles. 

Chaffee  officials  say  it  is  unclear  why  half  of 
the  town’s  six-member  police  department, 
including  its  chief,  has  resigned  m the  past 
month.  The  resignation  letters  from  Chief 
Larry  Corn,  Sgt  David  Ivester  and  Cpl. 
Wayne  Hampton  did  not  offer  a reason. 

Com  only  said,  “I’m  moving  on." 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Attorney  General 
Wayne  Stenehjem  said  in  a legal  opinion  that 
spending  restrictions  on  uniforms  for  county 
sheriffs  and  full-time  deputies  apply  to 
clothing  and  not  to  other  equipment  like 
guns,  mghtsticks  or  protective  vests.  The 
limits  arc  $500  per  person  for  the  first  year 
of  employment  and  $350  a year  after  that. 
The  legal  opimon  was  requested  by  the 
Towner  County  state’s  attorney. 


Around  the  Nation 


ARIZONA  — Greg  Miller,  a 13-ycar 
veteran  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Customs  Enforcement,  has  been  placed  on 
paid  administrative  leave  for  botching  an 
undercover  operation  by  accidentally  giving 
suspected  arms  dealers  his  office  phone 
number.  Miller,  however,  alleges  that  the 
suspension  is  in  retababon  for  his  complain- 
ing that  state  police  roughed  up  some  Middle 
Easterners  during  questionable  searches.  A 
spokesman  for  the  immigration  agency  said 
that  Miller's  mistake  scuttled  a case  that 
involved  an  attempted  shipment  to  Iran  of 
jet  engines  used  on  missiles. 

Antonio  Lopez  Vega,  38,  has  been  accused 
of  leaving  the  scene  of  a fatal  accident  with 
the  victim  entangled  in  the  roof  rack  on  top 
of  his  car.  Vega  admitted  to  striking  the 
pedestrian  but  claimed  he  did  not  know  that 
the  man  was  trapped  in  the  rack  until  he  got 
home.  A witness,  however,  says  that  he 
followed  Vega  and  told  him  that  the  man 
was  on  the  car.  \^ega  then  allegedly  looked  at 
the  roof  and  drove  away.  When  police  went 
to  his  home,  Vega  was  trying  to  clean  the 
blood  from  his  car.  According  to  court 
documents,  alcohol  may  have  been  a factor. 

COLORADO  — Boulder  police  investigat- 
ing the  6-year-old  beating  death  of  Susannah 
Chase  submitted  DNA  evidence  to  the 
DNAPrint  Genomics  lab  in  Florida,  which 
normally  helps  people  determine  their 
eihrucity  makeup.  The  DNA  found  on 
Chase,  who  was  beaten  and  left  to  die,  was 
probably  that  of  an  American  Indian  or 
Hispanic  man,  according  to  the  lab.  Police 
Sgt.  Kerry  Yamaguchi  said  invesdgators  hope 
that  the  new  informabon  will  jog  someone’s 
memory  or  provide  a new  lead. 

NEW  MEXICO  — A no-gun  policy 
adopted  by  the  new  Metropolitan  Court- 
house m Albuquerque  will  requue  that  law 
enforcement  officers  secure  their  guns  m 
lockers  before  coming  to  court.  Critics  of 
the  policy,  includmg  Bernalillo  County 
Shenff  Darren  White,  say  that  the  policy 
puts  officers  and  anyone  around  them  at 
nsk. 

.\lbuquerque  police  are  blaming  television 
reports  for  jeopardizing  an  arson  and 
homicide  mvesbgation  by  releasing  a 
suspect’s  name  and  image.  Because  of  the 
broadcast,  invesbgators  could  not  show 
witnesses  a photograph  array  that  may  have 
led  to  an  arrest.  A spokesperson  for  one  of 
the  stations  that  aired  the  mformaaon 
claimed  that  the  staaon  received  prior 
approval  from  a pobcc  offiaal. 

OKLAHOMA  — Tulsa  pobce  offiaals  say 
that  recent  allegaaons  of  pobce  brutabty 
made  by  the  local  chapter  of  the  National 
Associaoon  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  show  "bttle  or  no  regard” 
for  facts.  Among  the  N.\ACP’s  complamts 
was  an  allcgaaon  that  officers  had  choked  a 
black  man  in  the  back  of  their  squad  car,  but 
pobce  records  show  that  no  car  was  m the 
area  at  the  time. 


Pobce  were  searching  for  an  armed  suspect 
who  fled  the  scene  of  a crash  in  which  a 
badly  beaten  man  was  found  in  the  trunk  of 
a car.  A Westville  officer  had  tried  to  pull 
over  the  cat,  which  sped  up  and  then  crashed 
into  trees,  spnngmg  the  trunk  open.  A 
second  suspect  also  fled,  but  was  later 
arrested  when  he  hobbled  out  of  the  woods. 

TEXAS  — A 14-yeat-old  middle  school 
student  m Corpus  Christi  who  claimed  she 
was  abducted  on  her  way  home  from  school 
will  face  charges  that  she  made  the  story  up. 

A detecave  suspected  the  story  was  bogus 
when  she  could  not  answer  some  detailed 
quesaons.  The  girl  eventually  admitted  to 
concocting  the  story. 

A recent  study  that  concluded  there  was  little 
evidence  of  racial  profiting  m traffic  stops  by 
the  San  Antonio  pobce  has  been  angrily 
criticized  by  mmority  and  civil  nghts  groups. 
Pennsylvania  consultant  John  Lamberth, 
who  conducted  the  study,  said  that  although 
the  review  showed  six  areas  of  the  city  where 
blacks  or  Hispanics  were  more  likely  to  be 
stopped,  the  overall  results  were  far  better 
than  in  27  other  studies  he  has  conducted 
across  the  country.  Lamberth  called  the 
dtywide  rate,  which  for  blacks  and  Hispames 
were  1.3  and  1.2  times  greater  than  whites, 
“benign.” 

Corpus  Christi  city  officials  ate  being  called 
upon  to  balance  the  interests  of  residents 
around  the  Ben  Garza  Park  section  of  the 
city  and  the  homeless  in  the  area.  Residents 
say  that  the  homeless  ate  their  biggest 
problem  and  are  askmg  pobce  to  get  nd  of 
die  crime  and  trash  assoaated  with  them. 
Pobce  say,  however,  they  can  only  do  so 
much,  as  the  homeless  have  the  same  rights 
as  anyone  else. 


CALIFORNIA  — A recent  mcident  in 
which  two  San  Franasco  pobce  officers  were 
stabbed  by  a mentally  ill  man  in  front  of  his 
home,  has  prompted  speculation  as  to  why  a 
three-year-old  law  designed  to  lirmt  assaults 
by  the  mentally  ill  is  not  enforced.  “Laura’s 
Law"  allows  judges  to  order  such  people  into 
treatment,  but  so  far  Los  Angeles  has  been 
the  only  county  to  embrace  it.  Supervisors  in 
other  counties  say  that  the  law  is  too 
expensive  or  too  controversial.  Critics  of  the 
measure  say  that  it  violates  civil  nghts  and 
may  deter  people  from  seeking  treatment 
voluntarily. 

Reared  Fresno  County  sheriff’s  Lt.  Matty 
Rivera  and  Dct.  Scott  Mornson  are  back  at 
work  in  a new  Homiade  Cold  Case  Unit, 
created  by  Sheriff  Richard  Pierce.  The 
shenff’s  department  has  about  260  open 
cases  spanning  38  years,  including  seven  Jane 
Does  and  17  John  Does.  The  caseload  also 
includes  about  70  known  murder  suspects 
who  eluded  the  pobcc,  many  of  whom  ate 
bebeved  to  have  fled  the  state. 

HAWAII  — A study  requested  by  the 
cliairwoman  of  the  state  Senate  Judiciat)’ 
Committee  has  concluded  that  Hawaii 
should  not  adopt  “three  strikes"  legislaaon 


bke  that  of  Cabforma  because  it  is  too  broad 
and  ineffccave,  and  could  impose  a burden- 
some cost  on  the  pnson  system.  The 
legislaaon  was  suggested  after  a pobce 
officer  was  fatally  shot  last  year  by  a man 
with  four  previous  felony  convicoons. 

NEVADA  — The  Las  Vegas  City  Council 
has  approved  a $562,500  settlement  with 
former  pobcc  officer  Joe  Austin,  a 26- year 
veteran  who  was  let  go  in  1997  because 
offiaals  said  his  hearmg  loss  left  him  unfit 
for  duty.  Austm  mamtame^jJ^j^ever,  that 
the  hearing  problem  had  been  diagnosed  two 
decades  earber  and  it  had  not  affected  his 
work.  An  arbitrator  had  ordered  the  aty  to 
rehire  Auson  and  pay  him  $1  milbon.  City 
attorneys,  however,  appealed  the  ruling  and 
then  deaded  to  settle  without  admitting 
babibty. 

Las  3^egas  officers  arc  barred  from  voluntar- 
ily getting  shot  with  a Taset  during  training, 
after  eight  of  the  neatly  500  officers  who 
took  part  in  the  training  were  in)ured  in  falls 
following  the  weapons’  50,000-volt  bbst. 
Being  shot  with  the  Taser  is  a fairly  standard 
part  of  training  because  officers  will  then 
have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  Tascr’s 
effects,  making  them  more  crecbblc  experts 
for  courtroom  testimony. 

OREGON  — By  next  year,  Oregon 
offiaals  will  begin  enforcing  suspensions  of 
out-of-state  drivers’  bcenscs.  Currendy, 
Oregon  dnvers  have  their  bcenses  suspended 
m other  states  when  they  are  suspected  of 
drunken  driving,  but  that  does  not  preclude 
them  from  dnvmg  m Oregon  because  out- 
of-state  suspensions  are  not  enforced  unless 
they  are  court-ordered.  The  situaaon  has 
resulted  in  many  drivers  refusing  to  take 
sobriety  tests  when  they’re  m other  states. 

Former  Eugene  officer  Juan  Franasco  Lara, 
29,  pleaded  guilt)'  to  four  felony  charges  that 
he  coerced  women  mto  engagmg  m sexual 
acts.  Lara,  who  worked  the  graveyard  shift, 
met  some  of  the  women  while  responding  to 
calls  to  their  homes  and  then  later  returned 
for  sex  while  stiU  m uniform  and  on  duty. 
Lara  received  some  of  his  early  field  trauung 
from  former  officer  Roger  Eugene  Magana, 
who  is  currendy  in  )ail  on  charges  that  he 
raped  or  sexually  assaulted  15  women  while 
working  as  a patrol  officer. 

WASHINGTON  — Three  young  men  who 
streaked  through  a Denny’s  restaurant  m 
Spokane  had  their  getaway  car  stolen,  leavmg 
them  naked  and  stranded  m the  20-degree 
weather.  The  three  huddled  behmd  cars  in 
the  parking  lot  until  the  pobce  showed  up. 
No  charges  were  filed  against  the  streakers. 

Clark  County  commissioners  have  enacted  a 
$20  annual  burglar  alarm  fee  and  will 
mcrease  fines  on  false  alarms.  Fmes  will  start 
with  the  first  false  alarm  and  will  nse 
progressively  to  as  much  as  $300.  The  money 
raised  is  expected  to  pay  for  an  addiaonal 
shenff's  deputy  and  for  a part-time  admims- 
trator. 

The  City  of  Seattle  will  pay  $250,000  to 
settle  a lawsuit  brought  by  157  protesters  at 
the  1999  World  Trade  Organization  meeang. 
The  plamaffs  alleged  that  their  First  and 
Fourth  Amendment  rights  were  %iolated 
when  pobcc  arrested  them  after  they  failed 
to  disperse.  In  December,  however,  a US. 
district  judge  ruled  that  the  pobcc  had  no 
probable  cause  for  the  arrests. 
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yitafs  under  yotn  hood? 

'Black  boxes'  change  nature  of  crash  probes 


As  the  pre-crash  data  recorded  by  “black 
•>oxes”  installed  in  tens  of  millions  of 
\mcrican  cars  increasingly  finds  its  way  into 
jcadcnt  investigations  and  ctumnal  court 
proceedings,  the  issue  of  how  unbiased  the 
^formabon  is  and  who  owns  it  is  beconung 
matter  of  increasing  urgency  for  both 
prosecutors  and  pnvacy  advocates. 

Ewnt  Data  Recorders,  or  E.D.R.’s,  have 
been  around  since  the  1970s,  when  General 
Motors  became  the  first  car  manufacturer  to 
use  them.  They-ite  found  in  Satums,  Buicks, 
Chcvrolers,  Poritacs.'GIdsmobilcs  and 
Cadillacs.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  began 
flstalling  them  in  some  vehicles  m 2001.  The 
Associated  Press  reported  that  an  estimated 
25  milhon  cars  currendy  have  the  devices. 

'K'hile  at  first  the  devices,  which  are 
located  in  the  vehicles’  Sensing  Diagnostic 
.Modules,  only  recorded  the  deployment  of 
airbags,  a coUaborabon  between  GM  and  the 
Nabonal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admimstra- 
non  in  1999  led  to  the  recorders  being 
expanded  to  record  speed,  seat  belt  use  and 
brake  status  for  a full  five  seconds  pnor  to 
an  acadent. 

There  are  also  differences  in  how  the  data 
are  recorded^  some  can  be  easily  downloaded 
onto  a laptop  computer  and  some  cannot-  In 
a study  by  NHTSA  of  700  crashes  in  which 
the  recorders  were  present,  there  were 
problems  in  retne%*ing  the  data  in  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  cases. 

It  takes  a software  program  and  cables  to 
connect  the  box  to  a computer.  The  Virginia 
State  Police  last  year  purchased  seven  black- 
box retneval  systems  at  a cost  of  approxi- 
mately $2,500  cach- 

Ai  issue  is  whether  E.D.R.'s  pronde  an 
unbiased  account  of  a crash,  as  some 
prosecutors  claim,  or  whether  they  are 
fallible.  If  so.  say  pnvacy  adTOcates,  then 
guidelmes  need  to  be  put  in  place  to  govern 
the  use  of  the  data. 

In  a study  released  in  December  by 
Virgmu  Commonwealth  Uruversit}',  black 
boxes  were  found  to  sometimes  make 
mistakes.  Researchers  compared  the  results 
of  a conventional  investigation  of  eight 
crashes  in  Vugima  with  the  data  on  the 
vehicles'  E D.R’s.  In  one  case,  local  pobce 
atmbuted  the  death  of  a man  drmng  a 
Chevrolet  Corvene  to  a loss  of  control  on  a 
cuT>'c.  But  the  black  box  informabon 
indicated  that  the  driver  was  probably 


suiadal.  Accelerating  at  nearly  100  percent 
of  the  engine  s power,  he  was  not  wearing 
his  seat  belt  and  his  foot  never  touched  the 
brakes,  the  report  said. 

Another  case  mvolved  a 2002  Chevrolet 
Cavalier  Z-24  with  a manual  transmission 
and  2.4-hter  engine.  In  that  instance,  the 
E.D.R.  provided  incorrect  mformaaon  on 
whether  the  dnver  had  hit  the  brakes.  It  said 
the  brakes  had  been  used  only  at  the  last 
second,  while  physical  evidence  showed  the 
motorist  had  been  braking  before  then. 


“If  you  go  into  court  and  you  only  use 
the  stuff  in  the  black  box,  then  good  luck,” 
David  Mc.\Uister,  head  of  the  umversity 
research  team,  told  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  “You  are  skating  on  ihm  ice.” 

The  E.D.R.  can  also  mistakenly  report 
that  a driver's  seat  belt  was  unbuckled  if  the 
vehicle  loses  electrical  power  in  a crash  — if 
the  battery  has  been  disconnected,  for 


mstance.  In  such  a case,  the  belt  would  show 
stress  marks  indicating  that  it  had  been 
buckled  at  the  time. 

“We  can  tell  you  this  guy  is  flying. . . this 
guy  is  trying  to  brake,”  said  Mc-Alhster. 

While  an  important  breakthrough  in 
crash  mvestigation  — perhaps  the  most 
important  in  50  years  — said  Mc.\Uister,  the 
data  from  a black  box  should  be  used  as  a 
second,  independent  source  of  mformation 
that  can  be  compared  with  the  results  of  a 
traditional  investigation. 


Moreover,  the  physical  investigation 
should  be  conducted  first,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
temptation  to  make  the  findings  fit  the 
readout  from  the  E.D.R.,  said  the  report. 

Arguably  the  most  prominent  recent  case 
in  which  a black  box  played  a role  was  that 
mvolving  former  Representative  William  J. 
Janklow,  the  South  Dakota  Republican 
whose  car  struck  and  killed  a motorcyclist  in 
August.  The  state  Highway  Patrol  removed 
the  black  box  from  Janklow's  1995  Cadillac, 
but  a GM  spokesman  said  the  device  did  not 
record  what  authonties  sought. 

Qanklow  was  sentenced  Jan.  22  to  100 
days  m jail,  after  he  was  convicted  of 
second-degree  manslaughter.  He  resigned  his 
House  seat  following  the  conviction.] 

In  April  2003,  an  Arlington  Heights,  111., 
police  officer,  Charles  Tiedje,  won  a $10- 
million  settlement  when  black-box  data  from 
the  hearse  that  hit  his  cruiser  showed  the 
driver  accelerating  to  63  mph  — about  20 
miles  over  the  speed  limit  — in  the  seconds 
before  the  crash,  then  slamming  on  his 
brakes. 

Flonda  authorities  won  a conviction  m a 
vehicular-homicide  case  in  2003  in  part 
based  on  information  from  an  E.D.R.,  which 
showed  the  driver’s  2002  Pontiac  Grand  Am 
Firehawk  travelmg  at  speeds  of  more  than 
100  mph.  The  defendant  testified  that  he  had 
been  dnvuig  at  approximately  20  mph  over 
the  30  mph  limit. 

Michael  Horowitz,  the  assistant  state 
attorney  in  Broward  County  who  prosecuted 
the  case,  said  the  black  box  was  like  “having 


a video  of  how  the  crash  occurred.’ 

Last  year,  California  became  the  first  state 
to  protect  a motorist’s  privacy  when  it  comes 
to  black-box  information.  Under  the  statute, 
authonties  ate  prevented  from  obtaining  the 
data  without  the  consent  of  the  car  ownef, 
except  for  purposes  of  safety  tesearcli.  In 
that  case,  the  owner’s  identity  is  protected. 

The  law  also  requites  cat  manufacturers 
to  mclude  mformaaon  about  E.D.R.'s  in 
owner’s  manuals,  beginning  in  July  2004. 

A survey  in  2002  by  the  Insurance 


Research  Council  found  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  those  surveyed  did  not  know  their 
cars  had  the  devices,  which  ate  typically 
silver  and  about  4 inches  square. 

“The  mam  pomt  is  consumer  awareness,” 
Stephen  Keating,  execubve  director  of  the 
Pnvacy  Foundaaon  m Denver,  told  The 
Legal  Intelligencer.  ‘'You  have  a surveillance 
technology  that’s  been  mstalled  m 25  milhon 
vehicles,  unbeknownst  to  the  drivers  of 
those  vehicles.” 

Said  Marc  Rotenberg,  execubve  director 
of  the  Electroruc  Privacy  Information 
Center  m Washington,  DC:  “It’s  only  partly 
about  pnvacy.  It’s  mostly  about  fairness. 
Invariably,  the  mformation  is  used  agamst 
the  driver.” 

Safety  experts,  however,  seem  to  be  m 
favor  of  the  device. 

Dr.  Ricardo  Martinez,  who  headed  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admmistra- 
bon  from  1994  to  1999  and  is  a former  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Atlanta-based  Safety 
Intclhgcnce  Systems,  a company  that 
develops  technology  to  improve  automobile 
safety,  pebboned  NHTSA  in  2001  to  create  a 
rule  mandating  black  boxes  in  all  vehicles. 

“We  ate  really  m the  dark  ages  of  data,” 
he  told  The  Legal  Intelhgcncer.  “If  we 
practiced  medieme  the  way  we  mvesbgate  car 
crashes,  we’d  all  be  sued  for  malpractice.” 
The  data  recorders,  he  said,  are  a “funda- 
mental revolution  in  out  understandmg.  And 
I saw  this  m medicine,  when  we  invented  the 
CT  scanner  and  our  understanding  of  head 
mjurics  just  changed  dramatically.” 


Researcher  Jennifer  Ogle  (r.)  meets  with  personnel  at  the  Fulton  County  911 
center  in  Atlanta  to  discuss  the  Drive  Atlanta  study,  in  which  vehicles 
equipped  with  MACBOX  event  data  recorders  submit  operating  data  and 
Mayday  messages  in  the  event  of  a crash.  (Phoeo:  T.  Michael  Kraa) 


Was  the  car  speeding  prior  to  the  crash?  When  were  the  brakes  applied?  Was  the  driver  wearing  a seat  belt?  “Black 
box**  data  recorders  can  track  this  information  and  more  to  help  investigators  and  prosecutors.  (Photo:  NHTSA) 
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The  numbers  are  rolling  in 

Agencies  tally  gains  & losses  in  2003  crime  stats 


With  the  start  of  a new  year,  jurisdictions from  around  the 
country  have  begun  to  report  their  crime  totals  from  2003,  and  the 
results  show  a mixed  bag  of  successes  and  shortcomings,  and  no 
apparent  shortage  of  credit  or  blame.  A roundup  of  reports  includer. 

ARIZONA  — A homeless  man  set  on  hie,  a mother 
killed  outside  a convenience  store,  and  three  prostitutes 
strangled  by  a serial  killer  were  among  the  incidents  that 
contnbuted  to  ratcheting  Phoenix’s  murder  total  up  to  its 
highest  level  ever  in  2003  — 247  in  a single  ye^,  according 
to  data  submitted  to  the  FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 

The  previous  record  was  245,  set  in  2001.  Officials  blame 
the  increase  on  human  and  drug  smuggling. 

CALIFORNIA  — A crackdown  on  street  gangs  has  been 
given  credit  for  a 22.6-percent  decline  in  Los  Angeles’ 
homicide  tally  in  2003.  The  city  recorded  490  murders  as 
of  Dec.  30,  down  from  633  in  2002.  Homiddes  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  fell  by  27.7  percent,  from  112  to  81.  In 
the  Foothill  area,  the  decline  was  31  percent,  from  32  in 
2002  to  22  last  year. 

Budget  cuts  and  gang  warfare  were  blamed  for  a homidde 
toll  that  more  than  doubled  in  Ventura  County  in  2003, 
with  49  murders  at  the  end  of  the  year  compared  to  24  in 
2002.  Only  a year  ago,  the  county  reported  fewer  crimes 
per  capita  than  any  other  area  in  the  West  with  a popula- 
tion of  50,000  or  more,  according  to  the  UC.R.  In  2002, 
Ventura  County  had  22.7  crimes  per  resident,  as  compared 
with  a state  rate  of  39.4,  and  a national  figure  of  41.2. 

Fresno  police  chief  Jerry  Dyer  reported  a 30-year  low  in 
crime  for  2003.  StatisQcs  showed  that  there  were  70  major 
violent  and  property  crimes  per  1,000  residents  in  2003. 
That  number  peaked  in  the  mid-1990s  at  120  and  dropped 
to  just  below  95  in  1997. 

Project  SAFE  — for  Supplemental  and  Focused  Enforce- 
ment — will  become  a permanent  fixture  in  Oakland  after 
helpihg  to  slow  the  city’s  homicide  rate,  according  to  pohee 
officials.  Although  last  year  was  sdll  the  city’s  deadliest 
since  1997,  with  1 14  homicides,  that  figure  was  far  less 


than  had  been  predicted  in  September,  when  it  looked  as 
though  there  could  be  as  many  as  130  Itillingt^  said  Police 
Chief  Richard  Word.  The  SAFE  program  increases  under- 
cover work  and  surveillance  in  high-crime  areas. 

CONNECTICUT  — Assaults  with  firearms  that  caused 
bodily  injury  have  dropped  in  Bridgeport  from  107  in  2000 
to  48  by  mid-December  of  last  year,  and  credit  is  being  given 
to  a three-year-old  combined  state  and  federal  initiative 
targeting  felons  caught  with  handguns.  Statistics  compiled  by 
police  also  show  that  shots  fired  dropped  from  592  in  2000 
to  303  last  year. 

GEORGIA  — Homicides  soared  in  Gwinnett  County  last 
year,  rising  by  71  percent  from  the  2002  level,  or  from  21  to 
36,  and  shattering  the  record  previously  set  in  1999,  when  24 
people  were  slain,  according  to  the  county  medical 
examiner’s  office.  Arrests  have  been  made  in  18  of  those 
killings,  said  police. 

ILLINOIS  — Chicago  police  officials  have  credited  new 
violence  reduction  strategies  with  bringing  the  city’s  homi- 
dde total  down  during  the  last  six  months  of  2003.  VCTiile 
murders  were  up  as  of  mid-June  compared  to  the  first  half 
of  2002,  by  year’s  end  there  were  53  fewer  killings  than  m 
2002,  with  a total  of  598,  a decrease  of  8.1  percent.  Some  of 
the  aori-violence  strategies  include  deployment  based  on  real- 
time crime  analysis  and  the  firearms-suppeession  effort 
known  as  Project  Safe  Neighborhoods. 

MICHIGAN  — Although  violent  crime  remains  far  above 
average  in  Detroit,  the  dty’s  homidde  rate  fell  m 2003, 
according  to  U.C.R.  data  released  in  December.  Murders  fell 
from  184  during  the  first  six  months  of  2002  to  156  during 
the  first  half  of  2003,  a decline  of  15  percent.  Through 
November,  they  averaged  a pace  of  roughly  one  a day,  which 
put  the  dty  on  track  to  have  fewer  homiddes  than  the  389 
posted  m 1968,  according  to  The  Detroit  News. 

MINNESOTA  — Murders  fell  by  16  percent  in  Minneapo- 
lis in  2003  compared  to  the  previous  year,  according  to 
figures  released  in  December  by  police.  Robberies,  however. 


rose  by  21  percent  last  year,  contributing  to  an  overall 
increase  of  about  10  percent  in  serious  violent  enmes. 

NEW  YORK  — Homicides  in  some  New  York  City 
odghborhoods  increased  in  2003.  .\mong  the  hardest  hit 
precincts  in  the  dty  last  year  was  the  103id  in  Queens, 
which  saw  a 133  percent  rise  through  mid-December,  and 
the  75th  in  East  New  York,  where  murders  rose  by  24 
percent. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — WUmingjon  po)j.Cf. officials  are 
disputing  the  dt)’'’s  ranking  as  the  eightjui}g^t, dangerous 
of  120  municipalities  with  populations  between  75,000 
and  99,999.  The  rankings  were  released  in  December  by 
the  Morgan  Quitno  Press  in  its  10th  Annual  America's 
Safest  (And  Most  Dangerous)  Cities.  Authorities  claim  that 
the  publisher  did  not  take  into  account  Wilmington’s 
growth  by  more  than  14,000  people  due  to  annexation 
soon  afiec  the  2000  census. 

With  39  homiddes  recorded  as  of  mid-December,  the  dty 
of  Greensboro  broke  its  own  1991  record  of  37  killings. 
Drugs  have  played  a role  in  70  percent  of  the  murders, 
according  to  Police  Chief  David  Wray,  who  has  centralized 
detectives  working  on  violent  crimes,  and  strengthened 
forensic  resources  for  major  inddents. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Eleven  murders  last  year,  coupled 
with  the  abduction  of  a University  of  North  Dakota 
student,  shook  the  state’s  reputation  as  the  safest  in  the 
natioo.  In  2002,  North  Dakota  reported  just  five  homi- 
ddes,  but  last  year's  total  is  more  in  keeping  with  its  yearly 
average.  The  state’s  toll  of  deadly  violence  bst  year 
induded  a triple  homidde  in  Valley  Gty,  and  a murder- 
suidde  in  Bismarck. 

OHIO  — Cincinnati’s  murder  total  increased  in  2003  for 
the  fifth  straight  year,  and  since  2000  has  jumped  more 
than  the  homidde  rates  for  other  larger,  more  historically 
dangerous  dries,  according  to  starisrics  compile^  by  Gty 
Council  member  David  Pepper,  who  chairs  the  council’s 
Law  and  PubUc  Safety  Committee. 


No  fueling:  Despite  concerns,  Dallas 
moves  ahead  with  natural-gas  cars 


They  have  seen  all  the  data  and  heard  all 
the  complaints,  but  Dallas  officials  say  they 
are  not  worried  that  the  conversion  of  175 
conventional  gasolme-poweted  patrol 
cruisers  mto  environmentally  friendly 
natural-gas  vehicles  will  hmder  the 
department’s  effectiveness. 

A contract  to  convert  about  one-fourth 
of  the  agency’s  fleet  was  approved  by  the 
City  Council  m December.  Mayor  Laura 
Miller  said  she  would  not  have  been  one  of 
the  10  council  members  to  vote  for  it  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  a $1.89-milhon  federal 
grant  is  pacing  for  the  cars. 

The  vehicles  produce  about  a fraction  of 
the  pollution  that  regular  vehicles  emit.  They 
are  also  less  hkcly  to  explode  in  a rear-end 
coUision,  a nationwide  problem  for  police 
departments  usmg  Ford  Crown  Victorias.  In 
2002,  a Dallas  police  officer  died  in  such  a 
crash.  Over  the  past  several  years  more  than 
a dozen  have  died  in  similar  accidents. 

But  there  is  a downside  to  the  cars, 
according  to  other  agencies  that  use  them. 
Pohcc  officers  in  Gamer,  N.C.,  have  to  refuel 
their  cruisers  three  to  four  rimes  per  12-hour 
shift.  In  Tulare,  Cabf.,  the  bulky  fuel  tanks  in 
the  trunk  prevent  SWAT  team  members 
from  stonng  weapons  and  armor  in  their 
trunks. 

‘VC'e  diought  the  range  would  be  a lot 


Increased  safety  gets 
the  nod  over  limited 
cruising  range  & limited 
storage  capacity. 

greater  than  it  was,”  Ma).  Enc  Copeland  of 
the  Gamer  police  told  The  Dallas  Morning 
New.  “I  would  not  buy  any  of  them  again.” 
The  department  has  three  natural  gas- 
burning  2000  Crown  Victorias,  with  a 
maximum  range  of  80  miles  per  tank. 

Said  Tulare  Lt.  Tom  Munoz:  “It  was  a 
long  learning  curve  for  the  officers  to  adjust. 
Wc  really  had  to  get  them  to  buy  into  it.” 
The  Tulare  department  has  28  natural 
gas-burning  cruisers.  If  an  officer  is  lucky, 
said  Munoz,  approximately  110  miles  of 
driving  distance  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
vehicle.  If  extra  tanks  are  stored,  which  can 
extend  the  range  to  1 50  miles,  trunk  space 
has  to  be  sacrificed. 

In  Phoenix,  the  pobce  department  is 
phasing  out  its  natural-gas  cruisers  after  tests 
showed  they  were  sigmficantly  outperformed 
by  gasohne-powered  vehicles. 

“The  [natural  gas}  and  bi-fucl  vehicles 
would  lag  with  flat  acceleration  and  hesita- 


tion and  the  only  way  for  me  to  close 
distances  on  the  vehicles  in  front  of  me  was 
to  catch  up  in  the  comers,”  wrote  one 
vehicle  tester. 

Steve  Park,  Dallas’s  top  equipment 
manager,  said  he  expects  pobce  in  his  city  to 
have  a far  different  experience.  W'hile 
conceding  that  the  veliicles,  2003  Crown 
\'ictonas,  will  be  slower,  they  are  also  safer. 
And  Dallas  has  an  extensive  natural-gas 
fueling  system  with  high-speed,  high-volume 
pumps  that  can  fill  a natural-gas  tank  more 
quickly  than  those  in  other  cities. 

“I  know  pohee  hate  them,”  Park  told  The 
Morning  News.  “But  I don’t  think  they  have 
the  experience  yet  to  discuss  tliem,  because 
they  haven’t  driven  them.  They  don’t 
typically  respond  well  to  change  — they 
need  to  give  them  a shot.” 

Local  pohee  organizations,  including  the 
Dallas  Association  of  Pohee  and  chapters  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Pohcc  and  the 
National  Latino  Peace  Officers  Assoaarion, 
say  they  will  not  drive  the  vehicles. 

Dallas  Officer  Alex  Gataa.  who  is 
national  treasurer  of  the  Latino  officers 
association,  said  police  will  probably  not 
engage  in  cat  chases  anymore.  “People  who 
would  normally  go  to  |ail  are  going  to  be  out 
on  the  streets  longer,  committing  more 
enmes,”  he  said. 
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People  & Places 


The  Dallas  Police  Choir,  seen  here  singing  at  a 9/11  memorial  event,  is 
headed  for  France  in  June  as  part  of  D-Day  anniversary  observances. 


The  'Big  D' 
in  D-Day 

Instead  of  a French  musical  group 
perfomung  the  .American  national  anthem  at 
this  coming  June’s  60th  anniversary’  of  the 
D-Day  invasion  at  Normandy,  the  honor  will 
go  to  the  Dallas  Police  Choir  next  summcr. 

'This  IS  once  in  a lifetime,”  Lt.  Sally 
Lannom,  a $u|Arisot  in  the  pobce 
department’s  Youth  ait^^amily  Support 
Dmsion,  told  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 
‘The  vets  arc  dying  out.  This  is  the  last  of 
the  big  anniversaries.  I just  hope  I can  make 
It  through  the  performance  without  crying.  I 
can’t  even  get  through  the  first  part  of 
'Sas’ing  Pm’atc  Ryan’  without  crying.” 

The  20-year-old  choir  includes  22  active 
and  former  officers  of  various  ranks  and 
levels  of  musical  sophistication.  It  performs 
about  once  week,  generally  at  hospitals, 
semor  centers,  fesQvals  and  inaugurations 
Dressed  in  navy’  blue  uniforms  with  white 
ascors  and  the  accouterments  of  the  police 
profession  — plus  songbooks  — the  choir 
usually  sings  Christmas  or  patriotic  songs.  At 
one  recent  show,  it  went  topical  and  added  a 
few  lines  about  the  capture  of  ousted  Iraqi 
dictator  Saddam  Hussein  to  the  song  “O 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem.” 

To  make  the  mp  to  France,  the  choir  will 
have  to  raise  $50,000.  The  members  are 
plannmg  a senes  of  fiind-raisers  and  are 
seeking  corporate  sponsorship 

“I’m  just  so  proud  of  this  group,”  said 
Sgt.  Paul  Morris,  the  choir’s  director.  Tt  has 
always  been  a French  group  or  band  or 
individual  that  does  the  US.  national  anthem. 
Next  year,  I guess  it  will  be  us.” 

Eugene 
gets  its  man 

Eugene,  Ore.,  has  its  first  permanent 
chief  since  2001,  following  the  appointment 
m December  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  police 
veteran  Robert  Lehner. 

Lehncr  assumed  command  of  the  agency’ 
on  Jan.  5.  He  was  an  assistant  chief  m 
Tucson,  haling  )omed  the  police  force  there 


Robert  Lehner 


''Thtbtstfir 


m 1978  and  workmg  his  way  through  the 
ranks. 

“Bob’s  been  here  25  years  and  he's 
contributed  greatly  to  the  agenq’,”  said 
Tucson  Police  Chief  Richard  Miranda,  who 
called  Lehner  his  “most  senior  adviser.” 

Lehner  was  chosen  from  a field  of  six 
candidates,  and  was  one  of  three  finalists.  In 
August,  city  officials,  however,  offered  the 
position  to  George  Aylward,  the  63-year-old 
police  chief  of  the  80,000-student  mam 
campus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

A former  New  York  City  police  lieuten- 
ant, Aylward  spent  15  years  as  chief  of  the 
Middletown,  Conn.,  Police  Department,  and 
participated  in  a Justice  Department 
program  to  train  police  in  Poland.  It  was  this 
breadth  of  experience,  said  Eugene  officials, 
which  distinguished  his  candidacy. 

But  Aylward  withdrew  in  September, 
ciong  family  considerations  stemmmg  from 
the  planned  move  to  the  West  Coast. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  department 
has  been  led  by  mterim  chief  Thad 
Buchanan,  who  took  over  when  Jim  Hill 
retired  m 2001.  He  did  not  seek  the  position 
permanendy,  and  there  were  no  other 
internal  candidates. 

Of  Lehner,  City  Manager  Dennis  Taylor 
said;  “He  is  a seasoned  and  ethical  law 
enforcement  leader. . .he  is  bright,  articulate 
and  exated  about  joirung  our  city’s  leader- 
ship team.”  Lehner,  he  said,  is  “the  right  and 
best  fit”  for  Eugene  and  its  police  depart- 
ment. 

Dayton's 

loss 

Dayton,  Ohio,  officials  were  disappomtcd 
when  William  McManus,  the  city’s  police 
chief  for  less  than  two  years,  left  m Decem- 
ber to  assume  command  of  the  Minneapolis 
Pobce  Department. 

A veteran  of  the  Washmgion,  DC, 
pobce,  McManus  was  recruited  to  Dayton  m 
2000  by  then-City  Manager  Valeric 
Lcmmie.  Shordy  after  McManus  was  sworn 
in  in  January  2001,  Lemmie  left,  to  be 
succeeded  by  Jim  Dineeo,  and  the  aty 
reported  its  worst  quarter  in  20  years  for 
income  tax  revenues. 

Said  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  Shenff 
Dave  Vore  “It’s  kmd  of  like  [McManus)  was 


airbfted  on  the  Titanic  and  told  to  get  to 
port  with  a bilge  pump.” 

But  McManus  insisted  that  Dayton’s 
financial  picture  had  Urde  to  do  with  his 
decision  to  leave.  It  would  not  have  been  fair, 
he  told  The  Dayton  Daily  News,  to  overlook 
the  professional  opportunity  provided  by  the 
Minneapobs  post. 

McManus  said  he  was  not  lookmg  for  a 
new  job,  but  a recruiter  for  the  city  of 
Minneapobs  asked  him  to  meet  with  Mayor 
R.T.  Rybak.  Then  he  received  a letter 
suggestmg  that  he  apply  for  the  chief’s  job, 
given  the  mayor’s  continued  interest. 

“I  couldn’t  be  happier  working  for  the 
current  city’  manager,”  McManus  said  of 
Dineen.  “My  comfort  level  actually  rose  with 
Jim.” 

The  51-year-old  McManus  was  selected 
from  a field  of  finabsts  that  included  such 
heavy  hitters  in  law  enforcement  as  Charles 
Moose,  former  chief  of  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  and  Joseph  Samuels  Jr.,  chief 
of  the  Richmond,  Cabf.,  Pobce  Department 
and  immediate  past  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Pobce,  and  two  Minneapobs  insiders,  the 
highly  regarded  deputy  chiefs  Sharon 
Lubinski  and  Lucy  Gerold. 

When  McManus  left  the  Metropobtan 
Pobce  in  DC.,  as  an  assistant  chief,  he  was 
billed  as  a “top  notch  guy.”  McManus  served 
as  the  department’s  liaison  to  the  gay  and 


lesbian  community-  In  addition  to  developing 
a task  force  that  ebminated  entrenched 
prostitution  markets,  he  also  directed 
operations  during  the  three  days  of  civil 
disobedience  that  accompanied  a meetmg  of 
the  World  Bank  and  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  2000. 

In  Dayton,  McManus  created  a commu- 
nity pobcing  model  for  tlie  city,  reduced 
violent  enme  by  12  percent,  and  gained  the 
trust  of  minonty  leaders.  When  a black  man 
died  after  bemg  taken  into  custody  by  white 
officers.  Dayton  remained  calm. 

‘Tou  have  to  remember  Cinemnati  is  only 
60  miles  from  us,”  Dineen  told  The  Minne- 
apobs Star  Tribune.  “a'Vnd  you  know  what  has 
happened  there.” 

McManus  also  changed  a number  of 
pobaes  in  Dayton.  He  restricted  pobce 
chases,  and  when  officers  could  shoot  at 
moving  vehicles  — changes  that  did  not  wm 
him  any  fans  in  the  umon,  which  gave  him  a 
“no  confidence”  vote. 

“He’s  done  a lot  in  two  years,”  said  City 
Commissioner  Dean  Lovelace.  “I  just  wish 
he  would  stay  a bttle  longer  here  m Dayton 
to  come  to  closure  on  a couple  things  we 
had  given  him  as  our  goals.” 

Knapp 

time 

In  the  middle  of  huddling  with  other 
local  law  enforcement  officials  to  prepare  for 
a visit  from  President  Bush  last  August, 
Medma,  Wash.,  Pobce  Cluef  Michael 
Knapp  also  took  a call  from  a resident  of 
the  wealthy  commumty  about  a missing  eat. 

The  anecdote,  say  observers,  perfectly 
illustrates  why  the  former  FBI  official  was 
such  a perfect  fit  in  the  wcU-heeled  suburb 
of  Seattle  that  Bill  Gates  calls  home. 

“I  may  have  done  it  (taken  the  report  on 
the  pet),  but  not  at  that  time  the  way  he  did,” 
said  Kirkland  Pobce  Chief  Stan  Aston. 
“There’s  an  expectation  of  service  there  that 
might  not  be  there  m other  communities.” 

But  Knapp  left  the  job  after  five  years  in 
December.  VCTiile  dismissing  claims  that  he 
was  a victim  of  internal  city  pobucs,  Knapp 
acknowledged  that  the  City  Council’s 
reluctance  to  move  quickly  on  building  a new 
pobce  facibty  led  to  his  departure  once  his 
contract  was  up. 


Minneapolis  Mayor  R.T.  Rybak  (r.)  and  his  choice  for  the  city’s  new  police 
chief)  William  McManus,  in  a recent  appearance  at  a community  center. 
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“I  have  a great  sense  of  satisfaction  m 
what  this  department  has  been  able  to  do  in 
the  last  five  years,”  Knapp  told  The  Seattle 
Times.  “We  enjoy,  I think,  a strong  reputa- 
tion m the  Eastside  law-enforcement 
commumty.” 

Knapp,  63,  stands  6-feet-6-inches  tall,  and 
has  the  firm  voice  of  someone  in  authonty. 
Dunng  his  27  years  with  the  FBI,  he  rose 
from  special  agent  to  second  in  command  of 
the  bureau's  Office  of  Congressional  and 
Pubbc  Affairs  in  Washington,  D.C. 

An  interest  in  small-town  poUcing  led  him 
to  the  post  in  Medina.  At  the  time,  the 
department  had  just  seven  officers,  only 
three  of  them  fully  commissioned.  It  now 
has  nine  commissioned  officers  and  two 
admimstrative  employees.  The  agency  won 
accreditation  for  the  first  time  in  2002  from 
the  Washington  Association  of  Shenffs  and 
Police  Chiefs. 

“I  think  the  biggest  legacy  is  professional- 
ism,” said  City  Councilman  Paul 
Demitriades,  who  served  on  the  city’s  civil- 
service  commission  when  Knapp  was  hued. 
“We’ve  got  a fine,  professional,  fully 
accredited  department.” 


Sheriff's 
new  POST 


While  renowned  for  his  pobtical  acumen 
and  armual  corn  boils  — an  event  that 
attracts  politicians  statewide  — the  legacy  of 
long-time  Cobb  County,  Ga,,  Sheriff  Bill 
Hutson  will  be  his  mnovadons  in  jail 
construction  and  programs,  observers  said. 

Hutson  retired  m December  after  26 
years  in  office,  having  been  tapped  by  Gov. 
Sonny  Perdue  to  head  the  state’s  Peace 
Officers  Standards  and  Training  Council. 
Neil  Warren,  the  chief  deputy,  will  finish 
out  the  remaining  two  years  of  Hutson’s 
term,  then  run  for  the  office  himself. 

The  64-year-old  Hutson  stayed  out  of  the 
pobtical  spodight,  but  was  known  as 
something  of  a kingmaker  m county  pobacs. 
That  power  seemed  to  falter  of  late, 
however,  with  an  influx  of  newcomers  to 
east  Cobb,  said  City  Commission  Chairman 
BUI  Byrne. 

"He  had  a very,  very  strong  following  and 
enjoyed  a lot  of  support  in  west  Cobb,  but  it 
was  probably  a good  thing  that  many  people 
m east  Cobb  didn’t  know  we  had  a sheriff, 
because  he  was  not  a particularly  good 
campaigner,”  Byrne  told  The  Adanta 
Journal-Constitution  “His  most  recent 
endorsements  almost  without  exception  lost, 
so  that  shows  that  he  was  beginning  not  to 


The  normally  stoic  Sheriff  Bill 
Hutson  wells  up  at  a farewell  event. 


All  hands 
on  deck 


As  tourists  pose  for  photos  nearby,  Petty  Officers  John  Kielbasa  (1.)  and  Chad 
Walde  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Vessel  Board  and  Search  Team  stand  watch  on 
the  deck  of  the  Staten  Island  Ferry  in  New  York  Harbor  in  January  during  a 
High  Alert  declared  by  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security.  (Reuters) 


be  able  to  transfer  his  own  pobdcal  success." 

Hutson  studied  criminal  justice  at 
Kennesaw  College  and  Georgia  State 
University.  All  of  his  upper-level  employees 
were  sent  for  training  at  the  FBI  Nabonal 
Academy  and  the  Southern  Pobce  Institute 
at  the  Umversity  of  Louisville. 

Among  his  successful  projects  was  the 
completion  of  a $5-milbon  work  release 
facibty,  which  opened  in  2003.  The  facibty 
was  paid  for  in  cash,  funded  in  part  from 
fees  paid  by  inmates. 

“Inmates  work  during  their  sentences,” 
said  Hutson.  “The  money  they  earn  goes 
toward  paying  fines,  restitution  to  tlieir 
victims  and  providing  court-ordered  child 
support.”  Money  is  also  paid  to  the  state  by 
the  inmates  for  their  food  and  lodging. 

If  there  is  anything  that  Hutson  credits 
himself  for.  it  is  surrounding  himself  with  a 
good  staff  It  is  the  “one  thing  I have  done 
nght  smee  bemg  shenff,”  he  said. 

Back  in 
action 

A 30-ycar  veteran  of  the  Suffolk  County, 
N.Y.,  Pobce  Department  returned  from 
retuement  in  January  to  lead  the  agency. 

Richard  Dormer,  63,  was  named  by 
County  Executive  Steve  Levy  to  succeed 
John  Gallagher  as  pobce  commissioner. 
Gallagher  said  he  would  step  down  in  2004 
after  seven  years  in  the  post  in  order  to  give 
Levy  a chance  to  name  his  own  commis- 
sioner. Lev)’,  a Democratic  assemblyman, 
beat  Repubbean  Edward  Romaine  in 
November  to  replace  Repubbean  Robert 
GaiTney,  who  retired  after  serving  three 


terms. 

“The  new  county  executive  should  have 
someone  as  his  pobce  commissioner  who 
enjoys  the  same  relationship  of  trust  and 
confidence  that  I have  with  County  Execu- 
tive Robert  Gaffney,”  Gallagher  told 
Newsday. 

A former  chief  of  patrol,  Dormer  reared 


Richard  Dormer 
Lured  from  retirement. 


from  the  S.CP.D.  in  1992,  and  for  tlie  past 
seven  years,  he  has  worked  in  the  pnvate 
sector  as  director  of  sccunt)’  for  Sports  Plus, 
a family  entertainment  complex  in  Lake 
Grove,  where  he  headed  a 1 5-member  staff 
The  work  has  given  him  an  appreciaaon  for 
customer  relations,  said  Dormer. 

Soil,  he  was  eager  to  get  back  to  pobce 
work. 


In  addiuon  to  the  patrol  division.  Dormer 
has  commanded  a precinct,  two  detective 
squads,  the  Internal  Affairs  Bxueau,  Highway 
Patrol  Bureau  and  the  Hostage  Negotiation 
Team. 

“He’s  been  through  it  all  and  knows  what 
it’s  like,”  said  Highway  Patrol  Capt.  Robert 
Ponao,  who  called  Dormer  a “sobd  guy,  a 
guy  you  can  trust.” 

Indeed,  Dormer  is  well  regarded  by  pobce 
officials,  who  praised  his  work  ethic,  inteUect 
and  devotion  to  problem  solving.  At  the  top 
of  his  agenda  is  sitting  down  with  rank-and- 
file  officers,  invesugators  and  supervisors, 
and  considering  ways  to  make  the  depart- 
ment more  cost  effiaent. 

Levy  said  that  he  and  Dormer  wiU  have  a 
'‘wonderful  parmership”  of  enhancing  pobce 
services,  while  saving  costs.  "I  bke  Rich 
Dormer  because  he’s  the  t)’pe  of  guy  who 
can  do  more  with  less,”  Le\y  said. 

One  of  the  wap  to  do  that  will  be  to  see 
where  in  the  department  sworn  officers  arc 
holding  jobs  that  could  be  done  by  lower- 
paid  civiban  employees.  Dormer  said  he  wUl 
examine  individual  uruts  to  see  where  this 
could  be  accompbshed. 

He  also  plans  to  build  on  the  inroads 
made  by  Gallagher  into  minont)’  communi- 
aes,  said  Dormer,  and  increase  the  agency’s 
diversit)’. 

’Tm  ver)’  graofied  diat  [Lev>’’s)  reached 
out  to  me,"  said  Dormer.  “I  get  the  chance 
to  get  back  into  the  pobce  department  that  I 
love.” 
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A great  big  meth  on  their  hands 

Kentucky  tackles  problem  of  storing  seized  drug-lab  chemicals 


\X  ithin  one  of  month  of  receiving  a 
$300,000  federal  grant  in  January,  the 
Kentuck)’  Stare  Police  said  it  is  already  saving 
money  on  the  cost  of  temporarily  storing 
methamphetamine-related  chemicals  it 
confiscates  after  drug-lab  busts. 

Kentucky  is  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to 
recen'C  the  funding,  vi^ch  was  provided  by 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  for 
the  purchase  of  storage  containers  that  can 
hold  up  to  220  pounds  of  chemicals-  The 
grant  will  also  be  used  to  help  pay  specially- 
trained  vendors  who  will  pick  up  the 
containers  each  week  and  dispose  of  the 
chemicals  m accordance  with  federal 
guidelines- 

The  state  police  is  responsible  for 
temporary  storage  of  the  dangerous 
chemicals.  VChile  many  local  pobce  depart- 
ments have  officers  specially  trained  by  the 
DE-\  to  handle  the  substances,  including 
anhydrous  ammonia  and  ether,  few  if  any 
store  them,  said  Sgt.  Phil  Crumpton,  a 
spokesman  for  the  state  police. 

Creating  a temporary  storage  area  at  the 
agenc)’'s  posts,  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News,  saves  money  because  fewer  people 
will  be  forced  to  remam  at  the  come  scene. 
*^ou  had  to  wait  several  hours  for  the 
contractor. . .sometimes  it  would  be  24  hours 
later  and  you'd  soil  be  at  the  scene,”  said 


Crumpton.  ‘Tou  tied  up  a lot  of  manpower 
that  way.  Then,  when  you  called  these 
[contractors)  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  they 
would  be  on  emergency  tune,  which  is  fairly 
expensive.” 

Over  the  next  few  months,  the  state 
police  will  station  an  8-bylO-foot  container 
at  each  of  its  16  posts.  Trained  officers  will 
pack  the  confiscated  labs  properly  for 
storage,  and  a contractor  can  then  pick  up 
the  container  during  business  hours.  Right 
now,  there  are  four  containers  at  posts 
around  the  state.  The  agency  will  see  an  even 
bigger  savings,  said  Crumpton,  when 
troopers  do  not  have  to  dnve  across  eight 
counties  to  debver  the  chemicals. 

“They  could  drop  it  two  counties  oven  it 
would  save  a lot  of  time  and  travel,”  he  told 
LEN. 

According  to  the  DEA,  Kentucky  was 
chosen  for  the  pilot  program  because  of  its 
growing  mcthamphetamine  problem.  The 
number  of  lab  busts  rose  from  19  in  1998  to 
372  in  2002-  The  increase  is  due,  said 
officials,  to  “tweaker  labs”  or  “mom  and 
pops,”  which  can  have  batches  of  the  drug 
brewed  in  a matter  of  hours. 

But  state  police  officials  contend  that 
even  that  number  underestimates  the 
problem.  Less  than  half  the  labs  seized  ate 
mcluded  in  the  numbers  recorded  by  the  El 


Paso  Intelligence  Center,  the  DEA  facility 
that  tracks  meth  lab  seizures,  because  many 
law-enforcement  agencies  do  not  consis- 
tently report  those  busts. 

For  local  law  enforcement,  the  savings 
may  be  less  direct.  The  state  police  work 
does  not  paroapate  in  all  busts  by  municipal 
agencies.  Those  departments  often  use  their 
own  contractors  to  haul  away  the  hazardous 
chemicals. 

In  Owensboro,  where  police  raided  44 
labs  in  2003,  the  department  spent  an 
estimated  $9,000  on  removal.  It  used  a 
private  service  from  Newburg,  Ind.,  to 
handle  hazardous  waste,  at  a cost  rangmg 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000  per  job,  according  to 
Sgt.  Brock  Peterson  of  the  narcotics  unit. 
The  company’s  lab  truck  was  called  out  three 
times  last  year. 

“Those  were  pretty  good  size  labs,” 
Peterson  told  LEN.  ‘'But  the  vast  majority 
of  labs,  they  don’t  have  it  mixed,  it’s  not  a 
real  active  lab.”  In  those  cases,  he  noted,  the 
chemicals  are  just  stored  in  the  department’s 
evidence  room. 

“We've  never  used  the  state  police,”  said 
Peterson.  “We’ve  worked  with  them  on  a 
couple  of  cases  where  they’ve  actually 
handled  the  chermcals,  but  I’m  sure  we  could 
use  It  as  fat  as  expense-wise.  If  we  could 
have  them  come  and  pick  up  these  chemicals 


as  opposed  to  the  lab  truck,  it  would  help  us 
out.  I’m  sure.” 

Crumpton  said  he  assumed  that  the  grant 
was  awarded  because  Kentucky  was  the  first 
to  come  up  with  the  idea  for  the  temporary 
storage  areas. 

There  had  been  federal  money  a number 
of  years  ago  to  handle  this  problem,  but  that 
fundmg  dned  up,  he  said.  A lot  of  local 
agencies  would  not  “touch  meth  labs” 
because  it  would  just  “flat  destroy  their 
budgets.  The  state  police  had  been  paymg 
out  of  pocket  for  disposal,  and  it  had  the 
potential  to  destroy  the  agency’s  budget,  as 
well,  said  Crumpton. 

“The  response  was  to  keep  doing  it  the 
way  we  are  and  workmg  ourselves  out  of 
busmess  moneywise,  or  not  respond,  which 
we  couldn’t  do,  or  find  a way  to  do  it 
cheaper.”  he  said.  “We  went  from  spending 
thousands  of  dollars  per  meth  lab  to 
spending  hundreds  of  dollars.” 

One  agency  estimate  sees  the  cost  of 
cleanup  dropping  from  an  average  of  $4,000 
to  $6,000  per  lab  to  $500. 

“With  state  budgets  the  way  they  ate,  a lot 
of  states  are  having  then  budgets  cut.”  said 
Crumpton.  “We’re  right  in  the  same  area 
with  the  deficit-  We  have  to  be  able  to  work 
quicker,  smarter,  faster  and  easier  with  less 
money.” 


Fresh  start  in  Minneapolis: 


Better  police-commmunity  relations  eyed 


Minneapolis  mumapal  and  pobce  officials 
expect  that  a 24-page  agreement  hammered 
out  after  months  of  federally  led  mediation 
will  improve  the  strained  relationship 
between  community  leaders  and  the  pobce 
department. 

Among  the  pact’s  provisions  wiD  be  the 
creation  of  a 30-mcmber  team  that  will  work 
with  the  department  during  high-profile 
misconduct  allegations  and  host  pubbe 
forums  to  renew  deadly-force  inadents. 

Called  the  Pobce  Commuiut)’  Relanons 
Council,  the  team  will  include  12  individuals 
selected  by  the  chief  and  other  pobce 
department  personnel  designated  by  the 
chief,  and  18  to  be  picked  by  the  Uruted 
Commurut)-  Medunon  Team  (UCMT),  the 


coabtion  of  community  groups  that  worked 
on  the  agreement. 

The  council  \wll  develop  a protocol  for 
response  to  any  inadents  uduch  could  have  a 
negaove  impact  on  commumty-pobce 
relations,  the  agreement  slates.  It  will  also 
fadbtate  an  ongoing  dialogue  on  race  and 
ethniaty,  estabbsh  and  mamtain  a workmg 
relanonship  between  the  department  and  the 
commumt)’  on  recruitment,  outreach,  and 
poUcies  and  procedures,  and  create  commu- 
nity forums  at  which  both  the  department 
and  the  UCMT  may  present  information. 

“We  will  sec  how  well  the  group  that  is 
picked  to  oversee  die  agreement  handles  the 
next  big  inadent,’’  Insp.  Tom  Dolan  of  the 
Fourth  Precinct  told  The  Mmneapobs  Star 


Tribune.  “Right  now,  everybody  is  just 
digesting  the  agreement.” 

The  call  for  mediation  came  in  2002  after 
a series  of  incidents  cubmnadng  in  August  in 
the  woundmg  of  an  1 1 -year-old  boy  during  a 
botched  drug  raid  . While  the  child  was  not 
seriously  mjured,  the  event  sparked  an 
upnsmg  m the  at/s  Jordan  neighborhood,  A 
few  months  later,  the  death  of  44-year-old 
Christopher  Burns  was  ruled  a homicide  by 
the  medical  examiner,  who  found  evidence 
that  at  least  one  officer  had  used  a 
chokehold  on  the  suspect. 

A three-month  schedule  of  federal 
mediation  sessions  led  by  Patricia  Campbell 
Glenn  of  the  Justice  Department’s  Commu- 
mty  Relations  Section  won  approval  from 
city  offiaals  that  November.  There  had  been 
initial  resistance  from  the  chief  at  the  dme, 
Robert  Olson,  who  wanted  the  NA.\CP  and 
other  estabbshed  civil  nghts  groups  to  have  a 
seat  at  the  table,  and  Mayor  R.T.  Rybak,  who 
voiced  concerns  that  immigrant  groups 
would  not  trust  a federal  mediator. 

Said  City  Council  member  Dan  Niziolek, 
chairman  of  the  council’s  Pubbe  Safety 
Comrmttee:  “It  clearly  sends  a message  of 
how  the  pobce  department  and  the  commu- 
mty  are  going  to  work  together.  Hopefully, 
the  spint  that  was  used  to  create  the 
documents  permeates  the  whole  pobce 
department.” 

The  agreement  is  in  effect  for  five  years. 
Included  among  its  14  sections  are  those  that 
cover  diversity,  pobce  contact  with  the 
mentally  ill,  fitness  examinations  for  officers, 
and  training 

The  pobce  department  agreed  to  estabbsh 
a multicultural  recruitment  team  to  identify 
potential  sources  of  female  and  minonty 
recruits,  appomt  a ranking  officer  as 
recruiting  coordmator  and  form  commumty 
partnerships  with  a number  of  organizations 
including  the  Urban  Coabtion  and  the 


Somab  American  Friendship  Association. 

The  department  will  maintain  a trained 
corps  of  Cnsis  Imcrvention  Team  (CIT) 
officers  trained  to  deal  with  the  mentally  ill 
and  have  at  least  one  such  officer  available 
per  shift  per  precinct.  A more  diverse  group 
of  officers  will  be  encouraged  to  receive  the 
training 

As  for  the  mental  well-being  of  its 
personnel,  the  agency  agreed  in  the  pact  to 
require  any  officer  who  has  been  involved  in 
a critical  incident  or  who  shows  signs  of 
bemg  psychologically  or  emotionally  unfit 
for  duty  to  submit  to  a psychological  exam. 

A bst  of  at  least  three  doctors  would  be 
made  available. 

Ttairung  in  languages  includmg  Spanish, 
Hmong,  Somab  and  American  Sign  Lan- 
guage will  be  made  available  to  all  officers, 
^d  cultural  trainmg  will  be  mandatory  in  the 
fall  of  2004  and  spring  2005  for  all  sworn 
personnel. 

Among  the  other  provisions  of  the 
agreement  is  the  distribution  of  cell  phones 
to  all  on-duty  patrol  officers. 

Not  everyone  who  sat  at  the  negotiating 
table  agreed  oh  the  final  pact,  however. 
Michelle  Gross  of  Commumaes  Uruted 
Against  Pobce  Brutabty,  an  otgamzanon  that 
was  involved  in  the  initial  push  for  media- 
tion, told  The  Star-Tribune  that  while  the 
document  was  strong  on  pobce-commumty 
relations,  it  was  weak  on  pobey  changes. 

Attorney  Jill  Clark,  part  of  a group  tliat 
sued  Olson  in  2003  to  compel  him  to  move 
forward  with  the  process,  said  that  the  pact  is 
mainly  a reiteration  of  pobey  and  “agreeing 
to  look,  review  and  study  some  things.” 

The  agreement,  she  told  The  Star- 
Tribune,  “docs  nothing  to  affirm  the 
changmg  of  the  culture  of  the  department- 1 
have  nothing  bad  to  say  about  the  people 
involved,  but  the  city  never  intended  to  make 
reform-type  changes.” 


U-tum  ahead 

Eleven  Cubans  motor  toward  Florida  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  the 
United  States  in  a 1950s  Buick  that  they  had  converted  to  a pontoon  boat. 
They  were  intercepted  Feb.  3 by  the  Coast  Guard  about  10  miles  off  the 
Florida  Keys,  and  sent  back  to  Cuba.  Two  of  the  Cubans  had  made  a similar 
attempt  last  summer,  in  a converted  1951  Chevy  pickup  truck.  (Canadian  Press) 
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Missouri's  finest? 


Rogue  & uncertified  officers  raise  eyebrows 


Officers  who  are  oot  certified  carry  out 
duties  as  if  they  were. 

Certified  officers  engage  in  conduct  so 
egregious  that  theu  police  authority  should 
have  been  revoked. 

These  and  other  problems  are  now  at  the 
heart  of  two  separate  inquiries  launched  by 
Missoun  officials,  prompted  m part  by  a five- 
part  senes  m The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in 
December.  Reporters  found  dozens  of 
reserve  officers,  whose  duties  are  supposed 
to  be  stricdy  limited,  performing  such  tasks 
as  wnting  traffic  tickets  and  responding  to 
emergencies  in  some  of  St.  Louis  County’s 
smaller,  suburban  jurisdictions. 

The  newspaper  also  found  rogue  officers 
doing  what  is  called  the  “muni-shuffle,” 
namely,  moving  from  department  to 
department  without  their  misconduct  being 
reported  to  state  authonties,  who  would  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  yank  theu  bcenses. 

St.  Louis  County  Prosecuting  Attorney 
Robert  McCulloch  said  he  had  begun  a 
review  of  documents  to  determine  whether 
the  assignment  of  undertrained  volunteers  to 
teal  police  duties  violated  the  law.  And 
Missouri  Auditor  Claire  McCaskill  told  The 
Post-Dispatch  that  she  had  begun  reviewing 
documents  at  the  state  Department  of 
Pubhc  Safety  to  make  sure  it  has  been 
properly  morutoring  discipline. 

“It  would  be  a very  serious  problem 
because  you  have  people  who  are  not  trained 
to  be  police  officers  out  there  with  a badge 
and  a gun  acting  as  police  officers,” 

McCulloch  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
“They  don’t  know  how  to  handle  particular 
situadoos;  they’re  not  trained  physically  or  m 
the  legal  sense,  or  even  m the  judgment  on 
what  to  do  and  what  action  to  take  and  when 
to  take  It.  That’s  the  whole  purpose  of  our 
extensive  training.” 

Reserve  or  auxiliary  officers  in  Missouri 
and  neighboring  Illinois  are  allowed  to 
perform  such  duties  as  traffic  and  crowd 
control.  In  Missouri,  there  are  different 
training  requirements  for  officers  from 
urban  and  rural  areas.  The  city  of  St.  Louis, 
and  St.  Louis  and  St.  Charles  counties 
require  peace  officers  to  undergo  800  hours 
of  training.  For  reserve  officers  to  carry  out 
the  same  duties,  they  must  meet  the  same 
standard. 

In  less  urban  areas,  the  minimum  is  600 
hours  of  training. 

Illinois  requires  its  auxiliary  officers  to 
attend  a 40-hour  class  on  firearms  and  basic 
police  procedure;  400  hours  of  traimng  are 
mandated  for  full-time  or  part-time  officers. 

“A  lot  of  police  departments  and  sheriff’s 
departments  m the  state,of  Missouri 
basically  exist  because  of  the  reserve 
program,”  said  Franklin  County  Sheriff  Gary 
Toelke,  a member  of  the  state’s  Peace 
Officers  Standards  and  Training  commission. 
“The  problem  you  run  into  is  the  training 
requirements  for  law  enforcement  have 
increased.” 

Some  years  ago,  Toelke  told  LEN,  “you 
needed  to  have  120  hours  to  be  certified, 
then  it  increased  to  470,  and  right  now,  each 
academy  kind  of  has  its  own  standard  and 
each  department  kmd  of  has  its  own 
standard.  “The  problem  is,  after  you  reach 
470  hours,  or  even  320  hours  for  that  matter, 
anything  above  that  is  difficult  for  a reserve 
officer  to  get.  It’s  hard  to  have  someone  go 
out  there  and  pay  for  that  amount  of 
training,  put  that  much  time  in,  then  go  and 
work  for  a department  and  not  get  paid. 

That  makes  it  hard  for  the  small  departments 


that  don’t  have  the  manpower  and  rely  on 
reserves  to  exist” 

Reporters  for  The  Post-Dispatch  found 
evidence  that  at  least  nine  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  Police  Department’s  18  officers  were 
actively  enforcing  laws  — despite  the  fact 
that  about  half  of  the  department’s  tanks 
were  uncertified. 

Uncertified  officers  there  ticketed  or 
arrested  mote  than  50  people  during  Apnl 
and  May  of  last  year  for  violations  including 
assault,  speeding  and  failing  to  register  a 
vehicle.  Reserve  officers  also  arrested  people 
for  failing  to  appear  in  court. 

Pobce  Chief  Joe  Collins  told  the  newspa- 
per that  he  used  uncertified  officers  properly, 
and  that  booking  officers  ate  allowed  to  issue 
summonses  for  failure  to  appear. 

But  Maryland  He^hts  Pobce  Chief  ♦ 
Thomas  O’Connor,  who  serves  on  the 
Missoun  POST  board,  said  that  chiefs  who 
do  not  require  their  reservists  to  be  certified 
are  asking  for  trouble. 

‘T  wouldn’t  let  [an  uncertified  reserve 
officer]  walk  across  the  front  lawn  of  our 
department,”  he  told  The  Post-Dispatch. 
“The  civil  babibty  associated  with  an  overt 
act  of  a reserve  pobce  officer  is  just  such  a 
horrible  nsk.” 

While  any  ticket  or  arrest  made  by  an 
uncertified  officer  can  be  thrown  out  of 
court,  most  are  not,  legal  experts  told  The 
Post-Dispatch.  Judges  and  prosecutors  trust 
departments  that  their  officers  are  creden- 
tialed. 

It  is  also  rate  for  an  uncertified  officer 
who  performs  pobce  duties,  or  a chief  who 
allows  a reservist  to  do  so,  to  be  prosecuted. 
In  fact,  it  has  never  happened  in  Nbssouri, 
The  Post-Dispatch  reported.  Under  the  law, 
both  chiefs  and  uncertified  reservists  can  be 
charged  with  a Class  B felony  misdemeanor 
pumshable  by  up  to  six  months  in  jail  or  a 
$500  fine. 

But  it  is  difficult  for  the  POST  board  to 
investigate  abuse  by  departments,  said 
Toelke.  “I  know  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  POST  to  keep  up  with  it 
basically  because  of  the  manpower  short- 
age,” he  observed.  "Right  now,  POST 
investigates  bcensing  and  if  there  is  miscon- 
duct, or  something  like  that.” 


Chief  of  Police 
Village  of  Arlington  Heights 

Must  possess  strong  skills  and  expe- 
rience in  labor  relations  and  knowl- 
edge of  all  facets  of  law  enforce- 
ment including:  patrol,  criminal  in- 
vestigations, crime  prevention  and 
administrative  experience. 

Requires  o degree  in  criminal  justice, 
public  administration  or  related 
field;  master’s  is  preferred.  Ten  years 
of  extensive  and  increasingly  re- 
sponsible e>^erience  in  similar  size 
and  demographics  as  Arlington 
Heights.  Preferred  candidates  will 
have  served  os  Chief. 

Submit  resume  to:  Carol  Addante. 
Director  of  Human  Resources.  Vil- 
lage of  Arlington  Heights,  33  S.  Ar- 
lington Heights  Rood.  Arlington 
Heights.  IL  60005,  no  later  than  5:00 
p.m.,  April  16,  2004. 

A recruitment  profile  is  available  at 
www.voh.com 
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Ideally,  all  reports  of  officer  misdeeds 
should  go  to  POST,  aloog  with  copies  of 
completed  disciplinary'  reports  when  an 
officer  IS  fired.  But  POST  only  has  one 
investigator  to  keep  track  of  the  state’s 
17,000  officers.  There  are  nearly  90  active 
cases  at  any  given  time. 

According  to  The  Post-Dispatch, 
departments  will  usually  let  a problem 
employee  go  without  completing  a formal 
investigation  that  could  cost  the  officer  his 
or  her  bcense.  Other  departments,  particu- 
larly smaller  ones  offering  lower  salaries,  are 
eager  to  find  and  hire  trained  petsormel  — 
even  those  with  checkered  work  histones  — 
and  save  themselves  the  cost  of  a 15-week 
training  program. 

‘The  less  professional  departments  with 
problems  tend  to  have  a revolving  door,” 
Normandy  Pobce  Chief  John  Connolly  told 
the  newspaper. 

One  example  cited  in  the  series  was  that 
of  a Brooklyn  officer,  Jeff  Crisel,  who 
worked  at  nine  departments  during  a 15-year 
career.  During  that  time,  he  accidentally  ran 
over  and  kiUed  a traffic  violator  he  was 
chasing,  and  was  the  subject  of  numerous 
aUegations  of  brutabty. 

Alleged  beatings  that  Crisel  admiiustered 
with  a flashbght  prompted  three  lawsuits, 
including  one  by  a Macoupin  County 
sheriff’s  deputy  who  got  in  between  Crisel 
and  a suspect.  Crisel  was  fired  when  Brook- 


lyn officials  found  he  had  omitted  some 
previous  employers  from  his  appbcaoon. 

Under  Missouri’s  pobey,  which  is  said  to 
be  among  the  most  progressive  m the  nadon, 
an  officer  does  not  have  to  conumt  a crime 
to  lose  his  or  her  bcense.  But  departments 
wiU  often  stop  short  of  finishing  internal 
investigations  if  the  officer  quits  or  is  fired. 
Then  there  is  nothing  left  to  report  to  the 
state. 

Some  chiefs  say  they  fear  legal  repercus- 
sions if  they  give  someone  a negative  job 
reference.  It  is  a waste  of  money  to  complete 
a probe  against  an  officer  who  has  left  the 
job. 

“The  last  thing  cops  want,  unfortunately, 
is  to  be  held  accountable,”  said  Clarence 
Harmon,  who  rented  as  chief  of  the  St. 

Louis  Pobce  Department  and  later  became 
the  city’s  mayor.  “A  lot  of  these  smaller 
departments  kmd  of  don’t  want  to  know 
because  they  have  limited  capacity  and  lower 
salanes.  It’s  beneficial  for  them  not  to  have 
to  fund  that  trainmg  That’s  the  major 
dnvmg  force  behind  why  agencies  would  hire 
somebody  with  a problematic  background.” 


How  About  a Date? 

Try  the  dozens  of  listings  in 
the  Upcoming  Events  section 
of  LEN,  on  Page  15. 


CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

International  Perspectives 
on 

Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 

June  6-10,  2004  Bucharest,  Romania 


Co-Sponsors 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 

Department  of  Justice 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 


Office  of  the  Prime  Minister 
Government  of  Romania 

New  Scotland  Yard 
Metropoliraa  Police  Service 


John  Jay  College  is  proud  to  present  the  Seventh  Biennial  International  Conference,  which  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  experts  from  around  the  world  to  come  together  to  discuss  ideas, 
share  effecth-c  strategies  and  develop  innovative  programs  to  address  pressing  criminal  justice 
issues. 


Workshops  and  panels  vrill  be  held  at  various  historic  locations  in  the  heart  of  Bucharest.  The 
Conference  will  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following  themes: 


Criminal  Justice  Education 
Multi-agency  Law  Enforcement  Cooperation 
Guns,  Drugs,  and  Violent  Crime 
Forensic  Science,  Psychology  and  Psychiatry 
Issues  of  Corrections,  Probation  and  Parole 
Gangs;  Prevention  and  Enforcement 
Ethical  Issues  in  Criminal  Justice 


Impact  of  Crime 
Victimization 
Technology  and  Crime 
Social  Control 
Police  Accountability 
Crime  and  the  Media 
Globalization  of  Crime 


In  addition,  receptions  and  sire  visits  to  criminal  justice  facilities 


/or  more  inforaatioo  jnd  regittnuioa  forms  coaucts 
Dr.  Roberta  Blotnet 

International  Perspectives  on  Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
Tlie  City  University  of  New  York 
^ 899  Tenth  Avenue,  Room  623T 
New  York,  NY  I00I9 
(212)  237-8654;  FAX  (212)  237-8610 ' 

E-mail:  confcrence2004@jjay.cuny.edu 
Or  visit  us  at  www.confcrencc2004.jjay.cuny.edu 
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In  the  courts 


V 


Sort  'em  out  later 

VClien  police  find  drugs  in  a vehicle, 
they  may  arrest  all  occupants  if  no  one 
claims  ownership  of  the  contraband,  the 
US  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  December. 

Vnule  some  ciimmal  justice  experts  see 
the  unanimous  ruling  as  stnkmg  the 
correct  balance  between  piolice  authority 
and  dvil  liberties,  others  say  it  provides 
law  cnforccmeni  with  the  means  to  round 
up  the  innocent  along  with  the  guilty. 

'This  will  apply  to  people  like  the  coed 
who’s  at  a parry  late  at  night  and  accepts  a 
nde  home  from  a group  of  fnends,” 
Tracey  Maclin,  a Boston  University  law 
professor  told  The  Chattanooga  Times 
Free  Press.  “If  that  car  is  stopped  and 
police  find  drugs,  10  out  of  10  police 
officers  will  now  arrest  everyone  to  find 
out  whose  those  are.” 

Charles  Hobson,  a lawyer  for  the 
Criminaljusoce  Legal  FoundaOon,  called 
the  ruling  an  “acknowdedgment  of  the 
considerable  difficulty  officers  encounter 
m multiple  suspect  situations.” 

An  uncivil  tongue 

Fighting  words,  such  as  curses,  ate  not 
constitutionally  protected  and  may  be 
considered  a come  even  if  die  subject  of 
the  abuse  is  a police  officer  trained  in  self- 
restraint,  according  to  a divided  Montana 
Supreme  Court. 

The  December  decision  stemmed  from 
a 2000  case  in  which  Malachi  Robinson 
called  Missoula  County  Deputy  Sheriff 
Dand  McGinnis  a “(expletive)  pig.” 


McGinnis,  who  was  at  a traffic  light,  got 
out  of  his  car  and  confronted  Robinson. 
He  was  cursed  at  again,  The  two  faced  off 
in  the  street  and  Robinson  was  arrested 
and  convicted  of  disorderly  conduct. 

‘It  is  one  thing  to  expect  peace  officers 
to  exercise  mote  restraint  than  the  average 
abaen,”  said  Justice  Bill  Leapharr. 
“However,  it  is  quite  another  to  allow  the 
likes  of  Malachi  Robinson  to  gratuitously 
test  that  restraint  without  fear  of  being 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct.” 

Envelope  flap 

The  door  has  been  opened  to  the  trial 
of  a Washington  man  for  a murder  he 
allegedly  committed  21  years  ago,  after  the 
state  Supreme  Court  in  January  refused  to 
review  a low^  court’s  decision  allowing 
prosecutors  to  use  DNA  evidence 
obtained  ftom  the  saliva  on  an  envelope. 

John  Nicholas  Athan,  35,  was  arrested 
last  year  and  charged  with  the  1982  killing 
of  Kiisien  Sumstad,  a 13-year-oId 
neighbor  ftom  Magnolia-  While  Seattle 
detectives  had  a DNA  sample  from  the 
victim,  they  needed  one  ftom  Athan,  who 
had  long  been  a prime  suspect. 

Posing  as  members  of  alocal  law  firm, 
investigators  sent  Athan  a bogus  letter 
inviting  him  to  join  a class-action  suit. 

Athan  licked  the  envelope  closed  and 
returned  it. 

King  County  Superior  Court  Judge 
Sharon  .Armstrong  agreed  with  prosecu- 
tors who  argued  that  police  did  not  break 
the  law  when  they  tricked  the  defendant. 


Tulsa  PD  report  card  on 
race  bias  is  a mixed  bag 


An  indepiendent  auditor’s  mmal  review  of 
die  Tulsa  Police  Department  has  found  that 
the  agency  is  largely  meeting  the  demands  of 
a consent  decree  that  settled  a raaal- 
discnnunabon  lawsuit,  but  allegations  persist 
of  insubordmation  toward  black  supervisors 
and  msufficiencies  in  a potential  data- 
coUecQon  system. 

“So  far,  so  good,”  was  the  finding  of 
auditorjohn  A.  Gabenno  Jr.,  m lus  report  to 
a seven-member  Dispute  .Avoidance  and 
Resolution  Committee.  The  auditor’s 
position  was  created  by  an  agreement 
between  the  aty  and  the  plaintiffs,  approved 
on  May  12  by  U.S.  Chief  Distnet  Judge  Sven 
Erik  Holmes,  which  settled  a neatly  decade- 
long  class  acoon  suit  brought  by  a group  of 
black  officers. 

Among  their  claims  were  diat  white 
officers  did  not  back  them  up  on  calls,  and 
that  the  agency  discriminated  m hiring  and 
promotions.  The  department  also  mamtained 
a hostile  work  environment,  they  asserted. 

The  setdement  itself  has  been  die  subject 
of  continued  legal  wrangUng  by  Tulsa’s 
Fraternal  Order  o?  Police  lodge.  In  October, 
the  group  was  ordered  by  Holmes  to 
withdraw  27  grievances  it  filed  with  the  10th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  a third  attempt 
to  have  the  agreement  overturned.  Holmes 
accused  the  FOP  of  undermining  a federal 
court’s  resolving  of  the  suit. 

In  Gabeiino’s  report,  he  noted  that  the 
city  had  already  complied  in  a number  of 
areas,  including  the  implementaDon  of  a plan 
to  educate  the  public  on  the  setdement.  It 


Short  Takes 


Alcohol  & gasoline 

Of  the  19  sutes  where  the  rate  of  alcohol-related  traffic 
fatabaes  cither  held  steady  or  rose  from  1998  to  2002,  South 
Carolina,  Kansas  and  South  Dakota  showed  the  greatest  increases, 
according  to  data  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safet)'  .Adminis- 
tration. 

The  report  suggests  that  efforts  to  curb  drunken  dnving  may 
hive  reached  a plateau.  In  1982.  there  wee  26,173  alcohol-related 
deaths,  or  60  percent  of  all  traffic  fatalities.  By  1999,  the  propor- 
tion had  fallen  to  40  percent,  or  16,572.  But  by  2002,  the  number 
had  nsen  again,  to  41  percent,  or  17,419. 

“We  seem  to  be  stalled  or  stuck  at  relatively  the  same  fatality 
rate."  said  Dennis  Unet.  chief  maihematiaan  at  NHTS.A’s 
National  Center  for  Statistics  and  .Analysis. 

The  other  states  that  saw  alcohol-related  traffic  death  rates 
increase  dunng  the  four-year  penod  were  Rhode  Island  and 
Wisconsin.  Those  with  the  highest  number  of  deaths  per  miles 
traveled  were  Montana.  South  Carolma,  South  Dakota  and 
Louisiana. 

Of  the  31  states  whose  death  rates  decreased,  those  states  with 
the  greatest  declines  — of  25  percent  or  more  — were  Vermont, 
Indiana,  Oregon  and  lou-a.  The  Distnct  of  Columbu  also  posted  a 
double-digit  decrease.  A’ermont.  Maine,  New  York  and  Indiana  had 
the  lowest  overall  death  rates.  In  fact,  A’ermont’s  rate  showed  an 
overall  decline  of  54.1  percent  during  the  years  studied. 

Fewer  high  in  high  school 

Substance  abuse  experts  are  withholding  final  judgment  on 
whether  a marked  decline  in  teenage  dri^  use  over  the  past  two 
years  u a bbp,  or  a trend 

According  to  the  “Morutonng  the  Future”  study,  conducted  by 
researchers  at  the  Umvcrsity  of  *\bchjgan,  the  number  of  adoles- 
cents who  reported  that  they  had  used  an  lUicit  drug  m the 
previous  month  feU  to  17.3  percent  in  2003,  down  ftom  19.4 
percent  m 2001  That  extrapolates  into  400.000  fewer  high  school 
students  getting  high. 

I m pleased  there  is  a drop,  but  two  years  does  not  make  a 


said  Herbert  Klebcr,  professor  of  psychiatry  and  director 
of  the  division  on  substance  abuse  at  Columbia  University,  in  an 
interview  with  The  W’ashington  Post.  “I  would  bke  to  see  the 
shape  of  the  curve  over  the  next  couple  years  to  see  whether  this 
IS  a bbp.” 

The  Bush  administration  has  credited  the  deebne  to  a combina- 
tion of  aggressive  anti-drug  adverusing,  additional  money  for 
treatment  and  a drop  in  supply  caused  by  substantial  busts,  such  as 
the  one  m Oregon  in  which  the  equivalent  of  20  milbon  doses  of 
LSD  was  confiscated. 

This  survey  shows  that  when  we  push  back  against  the  drug 
problem,  it  gets  smaller,”  said  John  P.  Walters,  director  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Pobey. 


Cheeky  doings 


Four  men  have  filed  lawsuits  in  an  attempt  to  force  Baton 
Rouge  authonoes  to  return  DNA  samples  taken  from  them  during 
the  hunt  last  year  for  a senal  killer  who  raped  and  murdered  at 
least  six  women. 

In  all  four  cases,  court  documents  allege  that  pobce  bulbed  and 
threatened  the  men  into  allowmg  them  to  swab  then  cheeks.  One 
man  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  provide  a sample,  authorities 
would  get  a court  order  and  release  his  name  to  the  media.  In 
another,  pobcc  did  obtain  a court  order  and  the  man’s  name  was 
made  pubbe.  Ricky  Gravois,  one  of  the  plamaffs,  said  he  was 
suspended  from  his  job  at  Walgreen’s  after  pobce  came  there, 
demanding  a ussue  sample. 

Leu  -Anne  Greco,  an  attorney  for  the  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish 
Shenff ’s  Office,  defended  the  DNA  dragnet.  Very  few  of  the 
samples  required  seizure  warrants,  she  said,  and  most  people 
voluntarily  consented.  .Although  a telephone  up  line  did  get  some 
kook  calls,  it  also  suppbed  useful  leads  to  investigators,  which 
they  followed  up  by  obtaining  the  samples. 

In  May,  authorities  arrested  Derrick  Todd  Lee  and  charged  him 
with  the  murder  of  Charlotte  Murray  Pace.  When  he  was  finally 
swabbed  in  April,  pobce  needed  a court  order  to  perform  the 
procedure. 


had  also  obtained  the  hardware  necessar)’  to 
complete  a data-collection  system  known  as 
TAGS,  short  for  Tulsa  Area  Gold  Shield. 
Tie  system  will  gather  information  on 
pedestrian  stops,  traffic  citations,  arrests  and 
uses  of  force. 

More  mformation  will  be  needed, 
however,  before  Gabenno  can  conclude  that 
the  department  is  on  target  to  meet  a Nov. 
15,  2004  deadline,  he  wrote. 

The  report  is  the  first  of  tliree  reviews 
the  auditor  will  complete  each  year.  After 

Allegations  of 
insubordination 
toward  black 
supervisors  mar 
a favorable  consent- 
decree  review. 


two  years  of  “substandally”  complying  with 
the  agreement,  the  city  may  ask  to  be 
released  any  time  after  May  2008. 

In  a footnote  to  the  report,  Gabenno  said 
that  the  plaintiffs  have  alleged  that  insubor- 
dination toward  black  supervisors  continues 
to  be  a serious  problem.  One  of  the 
plaintiffs  wrote  a letter,  another  footnote 
said,  that  makes  further  unspecified  claims 
regarding  at  least  three  officers. 

Such  issues,  Gabenno  repbed,  should  be 
submitted  to  and  investigated  by  the 
department’s  Internal  Affairs  unit  and  by  the 
Dispute  Resolution  Committee.  The  post  of 
independent  monitor,  he  said,  does  not  give 
him  the  authority  or  manpower  to  undertake 
a probe.  Gabenno  said  he  would  take  such 
reports  into  consideration  when  he  writes  his 
next  review  in  2004,  and  said  he  would  seek 
guidance  from  the  court  on  that  pomt. 

..Although  the  settlement  set  a deadline  of 
September  12,  2003,  for  mdividual  clamis  of 
racial  discrimination,  retabaOon,  harassment 
or  wrongful  discharge  that  occurred  pnor  to 
Aug.  1, 2001,  the  city  still  has  eight  such 
lawsuits  to  deal  with. 

In  December,  the  city  asked  a federal 
court  to  deny  the  racial  discrimination  claims 
made  by  eight  current  or  former  officers  in 
muu-lawsuits. 

The  decree  also  set  a cap  on  remunera- 
tion, bmiting  total  back  pay  for  a discnmina- 
fory  denial  of  promotion  to  $200,000  with 
no  possibibty  of  punitive  damages.  A proven 
wrongful  discharge  is  tapped  at  $150,000 
with  the  possibibty  of  non-monetary  tebef 
No  punitive  damages  are  allowed  for 
individual  claims,  but  successful  plaintiffs 
can  collect  as  much  as  $10,000,  plus  com- 
pensatory damages. 

Joel  Wohlgemuth,  an  attorney  represent- 
ing the  city,  argued  for  a motion  of  summary 
judgment.  The  plaintiffs,  he  said,  did  not 
demonstrate  any  constitutional  violations 
that  would  support  their  claim.  And  claims 
brought  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  — retabation  — should  be 
barred  because  the  plaintiffs  did  not  first 
exhaust  administrative  remedies  offered 
through  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
ruty  Commission. 

Six  of  the  plaintiffs  made  EEOC  claims, 
but  they  were  too  general  and  did  not 
include  the  acts  alleged  in  the  documents 
filed  last  fall,  the  city  said. 


Lights,  camera, 
interrogation. . . 


Even  as  some  of  the  nation's  larger  police 
departments  are  resisting  calls  to  videotape 
interrogations  of  homicide  suspects, 
agenaes  m St.  Clair  County,  111.,  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  implement  the  practice 
more  than  a year  before  it  becomes  manda- 
tory under  a state  death-penalty  reform  law 

Last  July,  Gov.  Rod  Blagojevich  signed  a 
bill  establishing  pdot  programs  for  four 
agencies  to  test  audio-  or  videotaping  of 
homicide  suspects.  All  departments  will  be 
required  to  tape  interrogations  and  confes- 
sions by  2005. 

The  reforms  crafted  by  lawmakers  ate 
based  largely  on  the  recommendations  of  a 
committee  set  up  by  former  Gov.  George 
Ryan,  who  imposed  a moratorium  on 
executions  in  2000.  Blagojevich4ias  refused 
to  lift  tliat  moratorium. 

Among  the  other  policy  changes  that  will 
affect  police  in  Illinois  under  the  new  law  is 
another  pilot  program  that  would  test  a 
revised  type  of  Imeup  that  requires  witnesses 
to  review  potential  suspects  one  at  a time, 
without  the  accompanying  officer  knowing 
who  the  suspect  is.  The  law  also  leaves  it  up 
the  Illinois  Labor  Relations  Board  to  deade 
whether  an  officer  should  be  decertified  for 
lying.  Under  a previous  version  of  the 
legislauon,  police  could  lose  their  badges  if 
found  to  have  lied  on  the  stand,  but  without 
having  to  be  convicted  of  perjury. 

In  St.  Clair  County,  investigators  from 
approximately  25  law  enforcement  agencies 
will  videotape  interrogations  and  confessions 
in  all  violent  felony  cases.  Under  state  law, 
these  may  even  mclude  residential  burglaries, 
said  state’s  attorney  Robert  Haida. 

The  departments  began  some  training  last 
year  m anticipation  of  the  law,  he  told  Law 


Enforcement  News. 

“We  got  feedback  from  several  of  the 
major  law  enforcement  agencies  — you 
know,  what’s  the  logic  of  just  dding  it  in 
homicide  cases  when  we  have  some  very 
violent  offenders  who  don’t  commit  murder, 
but  commit,  other  very  senous  crimes,”  said 
Haida.  “We’re  gomg  to  get  the  same  claims 
of  coercion  and  police  misconduct  in  those 
cases  as  we  get  in  homicide  cases.  We  began 
focusing  on  that  and  decided  that  it  really 
made  sense  to  expand  the  program.” 

The  policy  is  expected  to  affect  roughly 
400  to  500  cases  out  of  the  1,500  or  so 
charged  by  Haida’s  office  each  year.  Al- 
though St.  Clair  County  has  a population  of** 
about  260,000,  its  caseload  is  not  insignifi- 
cant, Haida  noted.  Among  the  junsdictions 
in  St.  Clair  County  is  East  St.  Louis,  a city 
with  a national  reputation  for  entrenched, 
violent  crime. 

Another  reason  that  the  county  has 
gotten  an  early  start  is  that  it  could  not  count 
on  receiving  money  for  a pilot  program.  The 
state’s  finances  are  in  such  a “shambles,”  said 
Haida,  that  it  seemed  best  not  to  count  on 
money  from  lawmakers  in  Springfield.  .\nd 
there  was  no  guarantee,  he  said,  that  one  of 
St.  Clair’s  jurisdictions  would  be  selected 
anyway. 

“The  reality  is,  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  here  are  very  comfortable,”  Haida 
said  in  an  interview  with  LEN.  “Certainly 
there  was  some  reluctance  among  some 
because  it’s  new,  and  anything  new,  any 
change  for  some  people  is  difficult  and 
brings  apprehension.  Quite  frankly,  we 
trained  over  120  officers  in  December  and 
it’s  working  fabulously.” 

In  jurisdictions  with  small  police  depart- 


More  and  more  law  enforcement  agencies  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
videotaping  homicide  interrogations  is  in  their  best  interests. 


ments,  or  without  the  resources  to  purchase 
video  cameras,  arrangements  have  been 
made  so  that  in  the  event  they  have  a suspect 
who  fits  the  protocol,  they  may  use  the 
facilities  at  a larger,  neighboring  department. 

“I  think  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
realize  this  is  in  their  best  interests,  it  makes 
for  a better  case,”  said  Haida.  “.\nd  it 
protects  the  good  law  enforcement  officer 
from  a false  claim  of  coercion  or  abuse.” 

The  proactive  step  taken  by  St.  Clair 
County  would  likely  win  kudos  from  the 
.American  Bat  AssoaaOon,  which  on  Feb.  9 
unanimously  adopted  a resolution  urging  law 
enforcement  agenaes  to  videotape  criminal 
interrogations. 

The  resolution  was  presented  to  an 
A.B.A.  delegates’  meeting  in  San  Antoruo, 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers’  Association.  The  New  York 
organization  took  action  after  conducting  a 
report  on  taped  interrogations  and  in 
response  to  the  high-profile  Central  Park 


Compstat  is  doing  more  than  just 
driving  down  Omaha's  crime  rate 


With  Its  new  Compstat  system  still  less 
than  a year  old,  Omaha  police  officials  aren’t 
qmte  ready  to  say  it  is  solely  responsible  for  a 
reduction  in  the  city’s  crime  rate,  but  they  do 
credit  the  system  with  boosting  cooperation 
among  the  agency’s  units  to  an  extent  not 
seen  m many  years. 

The  system,  which  combines  computer- 
ized crime-mapping  capabUity  with  increased 
command  accountability,  was  launched  in 
July  after  years  of  planning,  said  Deputy 
Chief  Don  Thorson,  who  sets  the  agenda. 

“I  see  our  meetings  as  being  of  a kind  of 
formal  strategy  meeting  to  discuss  the  most 
serious  crime  issues  going  on  in  the  city  and 
what  we’re  doing  to  address  those  issues,”  he 
said  m an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News.  “It’s  a high-level  mectmg  like  most  of 
these  Compstat  meetings  ate.  The  chief,  the 
deputy  chief,  precinct  commanders  are  all 
there  along  with  other  individuals.  We  just 
use  it  as  a way  to  eliminate  roadblocks  in 
investigations  and  encourage  more  coopera- 
tion between  the  units  in  the  department.” 

Instead  of  one  unit  tackhng  a problem, 
everyone  gets  involved,  noted  Capt.  John 
Friend.  “The  entue  culture  has  changed 
now,”  he  told  The  Omaha  World-Herald. 

In  one  case,  which  led  to  the  arrest  of 
suspects  in  a senes  of  automated  teller 
machine  robberies,  a captam  asked  the  crime 
analysis  umt  to  map  the  thefts  in  lus 


precinct.  Using  the  data,  surveillance  was 
maintained  at  other  ATMs.  The  thieves  were 
caught  ui  the  act  on  the  first  night.  In 
another  case,  the  crime  analysis  umt  mapped 
an  area  where  it  had  spotted  an  auto-theft 
problem.  Some  of  the  men  arrested  for  the 
thefts  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  area  where 
the  cars  were  recovered. 

When  dozens  of  Saturn  automobiles 
went  missing  during  a four-week  period,  the 
thefts  became  the  focus  of  a meeting.  Crime 
prevention  specialists  convinced  the  Saturn 
dealership  to  offer  a lock  repair  kit  at  cost. 
Alerts  were  given  to  the  news  media.  Patrol 
officers  checked  the  license  plates  of  Satums 
parked  on  the  streets  to  see  if  they  were 
stolen.  In  the  weeks  foUowing  the  Compstat 
meeting,  the  number  of  thefts  dwindled. 

“We’re  already  havmg  some  good 
successes  with  it,  but  to  be  honest,  it’s  still 
early  in  the  life  of  our  program  to  be  able  to 
boast  of  huge  successes  in  terms  of  the 
actual  crime  rate,”  said  Thorson.  “There  are 
too  many  other  potential  external  factors 
that  could  be  affecting  it.  I don’t  want  to  try 
to  say  that  because  of  Compstat,  our  crime 
rate  is  down  7 percent  this  year,  or  some- 
thing like  that.” 

But  regaidless  of  the  crime  rate,  he 
added,  Compstat  has  vasdy  improved  the 
cooperation  level  between  investigators  and 
umformed  officers. 


"It’s  just  a good  common-sense  approach, 
and  that’s  why  we’re  using  it,”  said  Thorson. 

Unlike  Compstat  meetings  conducted  in 
other  cities,  he  said,  the  sessions  in  Omaha 
are  not  contentious.  Still,  commanders  know 
that  they  will  be  asked  tough,  specific 
questions,  and  that  has  helped  everyone  m 
the  agenc)’  focus  on  what  the  problems  ate 
and  how  they  can  be  solved.  The  Compstat 
process  is  not  designed  to  embarrass  anyone, 
or  to  be  a process  that  finds  ways  to 
discipline  people,  Thorson  maintained. 

"If  we  don’t  see  results  and  we’re  not 
satisfied  with  the  results  we’re  seeing,  then 
we’ll  dial  up  the  heat  a litde  bit,”  he  told 
LEN.  ‘We  keep  tweaking  the  meetings  to 
work  the  way  we  want  them  to  work.” 
Thorson  was  part  of  a contingent  of 
officials,  including  former  Chief  Don  Carey, 
who  toured  New  York’s  Compstat  program 
in  2001.  Before  miOating  its  own  system,  the 
Omaha  department  wanted  its  crime  analysis 
function  to  be  bit  more  “robust,”  said 
Thorson.  It  also  wanted  its  officers  to  have 
better  cnme-analysis  tools  in  the  field. 

The  crime  analysis  unit  determined  the 
amount  of  technology  and  support  staff  that 
u-ould  be  needed  before  Compstat  could  be 
launched.  But  beyond  tliat,  said  umt  manager 
Duane  McClain,  “VC’e  had  to  prove  that  this 
wasn't  some  kind  of  voodoo  science,  that  we 
weren’t  doing  exotic  bean  counting.” 


jogger  case,  in  wbch  five  young  men  were 
wrongfully  convicted  and  impnsoned,  based 
largely  on  confessions  that  followed  lengthy, 
unrecorded  interrogations. 

'iTie  jogger  case  was  "the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel’s  back,”  Norman  Rcimet,  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  lawyers’  group, 
told  The  New  Vork  Times.  “\C’e  thuik  it's 
long  past  time  when  the  Amencan  legal 
system  can  sit  on  the  sidelines.  It’s  time  to 
take  a strong  stand.” 

That  strong  stand  by  the  A.BA.,  and  even 
the  endorsement  of  videotapmg  by  some  ui 
law  enforcement,  does  little  to  change  the 
stance  of  large  departments  such  as  New 
York  City  and  Chicago,  which  have  been 
reluctant  to  go  that  route  due  to  the  over- 
whelming logistics  involved. 

“I  don’t  see  a need,  quite  frankly,"  New 
York  Police  Commissioner  Raymond  W 
Kelly  told  The  Times.  With  220,000  to 
250,000  arrests  a year,  he  noted,  the  logistics 
“are  mind-bogglmg  for  an  agenc)’  this  size.” 
Each  of  the  department’s  75  precinct 
houses  would  have  to  be  equipped  with 
cameras,  and  officers  tnuned  in  their  use, 
said  Kelly.  It  would  also  be  difficult  to 
accommodate  more  than  one  suspect  at  a 
time.  In  the  jogger  case,  he  pointed  out,  well 
over  30  people  were  mtervnewed. 

In  2002,  a judge  threw  out  the  convic- 
tions of  the  five  men  who  served  time  for 
rape  and  assault  m that  case.  Three  of  the 
men  are  now  sumg  the  department  for  $50 
millionj  their  advocates  claim  that  the 
question  of  coercion,  on  which  suit  is  based, 
could  be  settled  if  police  had  Mdeocaped  the 
interrogations  mstead  of  just  the  statements. 

“What  this  is  about  is  getting  them  to 
turn  the  camera  on  earlier  than  they  do,”  said 
Christopher  Dunn,  associate  legal  director 
of  the  New  York  Cm!  Liberties  Uruon.  "It’s 
logtsdcally  somewhat  more  complicated,  but 
it’s  not  a whole  new  dung.” 

Kelly  agreed  that,  arguably,  videotaped 
interrogations  could  allow  for  better 
prosecutions,  but  msisted  that  the  issue 
mvolves  "a  lot  of  uncharted  waters.” 

Last  year,  well  before  Governor 
Blagojevich  signed  the  death-penalty  reform 
law,  Chicago  Mayor  Richard  Daley  said  that 
his  city  could  not  afford  to  spend  millions  on 
Mdeotapmg  murder  mterrogaaons.  Daley 
w-as  reacting  to  a proposal  by  Alderman 
Edward  M.  Burke  that  would  has^e  required 
all  homicide  interrogations  to  be  taped  m 
that  entirety. 

The  money  for  that  would  be  better  used, 
Daley  argued,  on  more  wdespread  use  of 
DNA  testmg.  It  would  cost  an  estimated 
$25,000  per  room  to  set  up  the  Mdeotapmg 
equipment  in  all  six  pohee  areas. 
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Is  the  well  running  dry? 


COPS  office  fares  badly  in  spending  bill 


CoDtinued  from  Page  1 
conununit\'*policing  program.  The  inituQve 
u-as  cut  in  June  2002  due  to  budget  con- 
straints. 

The  32  officers  will  help  combat  school 
Molencc,  resolve  tenant-landlord  disputes 
and  attend  block  club  meetings.  They  will 
also  patrol  potential  terronst  targets. 
Poanons  vvere  filled  from  withm  the  agenq’ 
though  transfers;  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  officers. 

•\fter  the  program  was  cut,  department 
officials  aggressively  pursued  federal 
assistance,  said  Edward  HempUng,  the 
agcnc)’’s  chief  of  fiscal  operations.  The  aty 
was  also  the  first  in  the  nation  to  be  granted 
a waiver  on  the  mandatory  25  percent  cash 
match.  It  saved  Buffalo  $1.3  miUion,  said 
Representatn’e  Jack  Quinn,  a Rcpubbcan 
fiom  Hanburg. 

In  Michigan,  where  agenacs  received 
$23.5  million  last  year  from  the  COPS  Office 
and  the  Local  Law  Enforcement  Block 
Grant  program,  police  chiefs  are  concerned 
about  the  shnnkmg  pool  of  federal  aid. 

‘Tcople  are  very  disappomted  and  very 
womed  about  bcmg  able  to  continue  to 
provide  (services)  to  commumnes,”  Lansing 
Township  Chief  Kay  Hoffman,  a board 
member  of  the  Michigan  Assoaation  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  told  The  Detroit  News. 

"The  federal  government  is  not  assisting 
local  law  enforcement  as  it  did  m previous 
years,’*  added  Farmmgton  Hills  Pobce  Chief 
W’illiam  Dwyer  “The  concern  is  we’re  on  the 
front  lines.  We’re  fighting  crime.  We’re 
fighting  terrorism  I think  it’s  ludicrous. . .to 
hit  Uw  enforcement.” 

In  some  cases,  agenaes  have  used  the 
COPS  funding  for  homeland  secunty 
overtime.  For  example,  Macomb  County, 
iHuch  received  $68,000  last  year,  is  using  it  to 
put  deput)’  sheriffs  on  Lake  St  Clair  to 
monitor  the  shoreline  and  lake  at  lught.  The 
same  is  true  in  Wayne  County,  where  $3 
milbon  IS  bemg  used,  in  part,  to  increase 
manne  patrols  along  Metro  Detroit’s  38 
miles  of  international  border. 

‘I’m  glad  we  got  it  this  year,”  John  Roach, 
a spokesman  for  the  Macomb  shenff,  told 


The  News.  “We’ve  been  very  aggressive  with 
seeking  grant  money,  because  obviously, 
budgets  are  tight  everywhere.  We  are 
fornmate  to  that  we  did  get  it.” 

In  Nordi  Charleston,  S.C.,  a one-time 
$56,000  grant  was  awarded  in  November  to 
pay  for  overtime  accrued  through  next 
August.  The  money  will  also  pay  for  trainmg 
m haaardous-matenal  response  and  further 
• trainmg  m homeland  secimt}’. 

“We’re  takmg  officers  off  the  streets  (for 
trainmg).  and  this  overtime  is  gomg  to  help 
us  on  their  days  off  to  be  able  to  send  them 
to  trainmg,”  Chief  Jon  Zumalt  told  The 
Charleston  Post  and  Couner. 

The  aty  also  received  a $372,562  grant 
earber  in  2003  to  be  used  to  battle  gim 
nolence.  Usmg  statistics,  the  aty  can  map 
out  high  gunfire  areas  and  keep  officers  m 
those  spots.  Grant  money  will  pay  for  the 
overtime. 

One  hundred  new  video  cameras  for 
pobce  departments  m Sioux  Falls,  Aberdeen 
and  Rapid  Qty,  S.D.,  were  distributed  m 
January,  funded  by  the  state  Sheriffs  and 
Pobce  Chiefs  association  and  the  Office  of 
Highway  Safety  through  a federal  grant.  The 
goal  of  the  $500,000  program  is  to  fill  all 
requests  for  the  cameras,  m return  for  which 
agencies  are  being  asked  to  adopt  pobdes  on 
racial  and  ethmc  profilmg.  The  cameras  will 
also  be  used  to  collect  data  on  drunken 
drivmg  arrests. 

But  the  well  appears  to  be  running  dry, 
with  the  lACP’s  \'begtlin  notmg  that  the 
programs  that  dispersed  this  money  are 
facmg  significant  cuts.  For  the  last  few  years, 
he  told  LEN,  fundmg  levels  for  these 
mictatives  have  been  reduced.  Nearly  1 00  of 
the  more  than  400  officers  that  were  added 
to  the  New  Orleans  Pobce  Department  with 
COPS  Office  funding  from  1996  to  2000 
have  been  cut  m the  last  three  years.  And  m 
New  York,  which  got  federal  grants  for 
4,700  new  officers  and  had  nearly  40,000 
sworn  personnel  in  2000,  more  than  3,400 
positions  were  lost  to  retirement  and  budget 
cuts. 

‘T  think  m a way  these  programs  have 
been  a \ictim  of  their  own  success,”  said 


Accredit  to  the  profession: 

CALEA  certification  at 


Continued  from  Page  1 
u4uch  we  would  not  contmue  to  pursue 
accreditation,”  Lmcoln  Pobce  Chief  Tom 
Casady  told  The  World-Herald.  ‘Tt  assures 
aozens  m Lmcoln  that  their  pobce  depart- 
ment is  foUowing  standards  Aat  have  been 
established  by  a prestigious  national  accredi- 
tanon  body  and  it  means  that  ouf  practices 
conform  to  those  standards  that  have  been 
recognized  as  the  best  practices  in  the  field.” 

Not  ever)'one  agrees.  Sam  Walker,  a 
professor  of  cnmmal  justice  at  the  Umver- 
siry  of  Nebraska,  called  CALEA’s  standards 
too  general 

"They  don’t  address  a lot  of  the  cntical 
issues  m detail”  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  “In  terms  of  controlled  use  of  force, 
m terms  of  pursuit,  most  of  the  good 
departments  in  the  country  have  gone  way 
beyond  those  standards.  So  you  could  meet 
(CALEA’sJ  floor  and  soil  not  be  doing 
everything  you  should." 

The  standards  are  good,  said  Walker,  for  a 
department  that  is  “really,  really  bad  [and] 
that's  been  totally  neglected  for  25  years.” 


That  IS  espeaally  true  m small  departments, 
he  said. 

“I  don't  want  to  downplay  that,”  said 
Walker.  “Thar's  important,  but  the  good 
departments  have  gone  way  beyond  that.” 

The  Highway  Patrol  just  across  the 
border  m Kansas  is  among  those  agencies 
not  accredited  by  CAT.F.A  and  a spokesman 
for  the  agency  said  it  will  not  be  seekmg 
accredited  status  at  the  present  time  largely 
due  to  manpower  and  resource  issues. 

“We’re  already  formulating  pobey  for  the 
agency  based  on  the  guidelines  set  forth  [by 
CALEAJ,”  Lt.  John  Eichkorn  told  LEN.  “We 
find  the  pobey  and  procedure  manual  for  the 
patrol  a very’  important  working  document 
within  the  agency  and  currendy,  because  of 
the  other  factors,  resources  bemg  one  of  the 
big  ones,  we  don’t  think  it  will  hurt  us”  not 
to  be  accredited. 

CALEA’s  cxecuQvc  director,  Sylvester 
Daughtry,  took  issue  with  Walker’s  enddsms, 
nodng  that  the  accreditadon  process  is 
backed  by  major  pobce  professional  groups. 

“We  regularly  go  over  out  standards  and 


lACP  sees  red  over  Bush's 
FY  2005  budget  proposal 

No  sooner  did  President  Bush  unveil  adopted  a resolution  calling  on  Congress 


his  proposed  budget  for  FI’  2005  than  the 
lACP  sounded  a red  alert  to  members, 
cridazing  the  proposal’s  deep  cuts  for  law 
enforcement  assistance  programs  as 
“unacceptable.” 

The  budget  request  indudes  the 
mdudes  the  ebmmation  of  the  Byrne 
Memorial  grant  program  and  the  Local 
Law  Enforcement  Block  Grant  program, 
and  an  87  percent  cut  m funding  for  the 
COPS  Office.  In  place  of  the  Byrne  and 
block  grant  programs,  the  budget  would 
create  a Justice  Assistance  Grant  program, 
funded  at  $508  milbon. 

“Targeting  law  enforcement  assistance 
programs  for  reductioos  of  this  magnitude 
has  the  potential  to  significandy  weaken 
the  abibty  of  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  protect  our  communities 
from  both  traditional  acts  of  enme  and 
the  new  specter  of  terrorism,”  said  lACP 
president  Joseph  Pobsa^  the  pobce  chief 
of  Garden  Grove,  Cab£  “This  is  unaccept- 
able,” 

The  LACP  Executive  Committee 


Voegtlin.  ‘The  crime  levels  are  down,  it’s  not 
as  much  of  a cndcal  issue  to  many  folks  in 
Washington,  so  therefore  there  wasn’t  as 
much  of  an  urgency  to  fund  those  pro- 
grams.” 

After  the  Sept.  1 1 terronst  attacks, 
\^oegtlin  said,  the  focus  for  law  enforcement 
has  changed  from  combating  crime  to 
combating  terror  and  developing  a first- 
response  capabibty,  “That’s  fine,  and  [we] 
certainly  agree  with  the  need  to  do  that,”  he 
said,  “but  the  cuts  are  going  to  have  a more 
direct  impact.” 

There  is  an  impression  that  cuts  to  the 
DoJ  programs  wiU  be  offset  by  additional 
funding  to  the  Department  of  Homeland 


to  fund  die  assistance  programs  at  levels 
suffiaent  to  meet  the  “cntical  and  pressing 
needs  of  the  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity.” 

Bush  requested  a budget  of  $22.1 
bilbon  for  the  Justice  Department,  a 12 
percent  increase  from  FY  2004,  and  $40.2 
bilbon  for  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security,  a 10  percent  increase.  The  big 
wiimer  in  the  proposed  budget  is  the  FBI, 
whicli  is  targeted  for  an  increase  of  11.4 
percent,  bringing  its  ouday  to  $5. 1 bilbon. 
The  budget*would  aUow  the  bureau  to 
sharply  increase  the  number  of  agents 
working  on  counterterrorism,  as  well  as 
improve  mtelbgence  analysis  and  fight 
cybercrime.  The  FBI  would  eliminate  all 
95  positions  in  the  unit  that  investigates 
government  fraud,  and  reassign  those 
employees  to  counterterrorism  and  other 
areas. 

Under  the  budget  proposal  the  FBt 
would  also  seek  to  raise  $35  milbon  by 
charging  local  pobce  agencies  for  use  of 
its  forensics  laboratory. 


Secunty,  he  said.  But  the  COPS  Office  and 
other  initiatives  are  what  aUow  departments 
to  build  nuts-and-bolts  operations,  and  allow 
for  the  hiring  of  more  officers.  Programs 
under  the  DHS,  said  Voegtlin,  provide 
funding  for  mote  advanced  counterterrorism 
initiatives. 

“If  you  have  those  funds  over  there,  but 
you  don’t  build  the  basic  core  capabibties  to 
begm  with,  you're  reaUy  putting  yourself  m a 
situation  where  you  are  not  going  to  have  the 
folks,  either  with  the  basic  skills  they  need  — 
or  the  basic  equipment  they  need  — to  take 
advantage  of  this  new  equipment,”  he  said. 
“Or  you’re  not  going  to  have  the  manpower 
m the  first  place.” 


issue  in  Nebraska 


make  sure  they  are  up  to  date  and  contempo- 
rary,” he  told  LEN.  “Apparently  [Walker]  has 
not  looked  at  our  product  because  we  have 
standards”  on  pursuit  dnvmg  and  profilmg, 
among  others. 

“Some  of  them  have  been  produced  in 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  [or]  as  recendy  as 
the  last  12  months  when  you’re  deabng  with 
situauons  bke  Amber  Alert,”  said  Daughtry. 
"I  reaUy  can’t  understand  the  basis  of  that 
cnticism,  m that  we  have  some  of  the 
leading  professionals  in  the  academic 
commumty  and  the  profession  itself  on  our 
commission.” 

Jack  Greene,  dean  of  the  CoUege  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  Northeastern  University, 
is  one  of  those  commissioners.  CALEA’s 
job.  he  said,  is  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
standards  m place,  and  standards,  by  their 
very  nature,  are  minimal. 

“You  can  always  exceed  them,”  Greene 
told  LEN.  “There  is  no  admonition  on  the 
part  of  CALEA  that  says  don’t  exceed  the 
standard,  or  just  barely  meet  the  standard. 

It’s  hard  m the  standard-settmg  business  to 


say  these  are  irrelevant  because  wc  exceed 
them.  A lot  of  places  don’t  exceed  them.  For 
those  places,  we’re  trymg  to  make  sure  the 
floor  comes  up  to  a very  high  level  of 
professional  standards.” 

According  to  a recent  study  by  the  Miami 
Valley  Risk  Management  Association,  wluch 
handles  insurance  babibty  and  civil-Liigation 
defense  for  16  mumcipabnes  m Ohio,  pobce 
represent  the  greatest  exposure,  accounting 
for  41  percent  of  total  losses  to  the  pool. 
Non-accredited  pobce  agencies,  the  study 
said,  averaged  per-officer  babibty  losses  that 
were  73  percent  higher  than  those  incurred 
by  accredited  agencies  in  the  pool. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  pobce  agencies 
should  not  even  have  the  nght,  and  I’U  say 
this  as  strongly  as  I can,  to  defer  thmlung 
about  whether  they  are  doing  a good  job,” 
said  Greene.  “I  think  in  the  21st  century,  all 
agencies  have  a fundamental  requirement  to 
monitor  and  measure  very  thorouglily 
everything  they  do  . . It  doesn’t  have  to  be 
tlirough  CALEA,  but  I dunk  the  standards 
that  are  in  CALEA  are  very  reasonable.” 
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Leftoff: 

Making  little  things  mean  a lot 


By  Sondra  Leftoff 

With  a little  ingenuity,  $25,000  can  go  a 
long  way.  For  Albert  Benally,  a sergeant  with 
the  McKinley  County,  N.M.,  Sheriff’s 
Department,  a grant  in  1996  from  the  New 
Mexico  Indian  Behavioral  Health  Council 
provided  the  seed  money  for  him  to  start  a 
domestic  violence  diversion  program  in  the 
Sheriff’s  Department  in  Gallup,  N.M.  This 
past  fall,  the  results  of  that  grant  helped  to 
get  Sergeant  Benally  to  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  annual 
conference  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
honored  as  Police  Ofdcer  of  the  Year  for 
Indian  Country. 

The  lACP  award  acknowledged  Benally’s 

[Sondra  Liftoff  is  professor  of  p^chok^  at 
John  Jay  Colley  of  Criminal  Justice.  She  previously 
wrote  about  the  Navajo  peacemaking  process  and 
restorative  Justice  in  the  March  31,  2001,  and 
April  15,  2002,  issues  of  Law  Enforcement 
News.J 


work  in  developing  this  early  intervention 
program  for  county  residents.  The  approach 
incorporates  principles  of  traditional  Navajo 
peacemaking  and  the  involvement  of  Navajo 
elders  in  a program  that  provides  an 
alternative  to  the  adversarial  model  in 
addressing  domestic  violence  in  the  county 
— a high  desert  region  in  western  New 
Mexico  and  a patchwork  of  Navajo  reserva- 
tion land  and  non-teservadon  communities. 

The  trip  to  the  lACP  conference  in 
Philadelphia  brought  Benally  and  his 
program  national  exposure,  and  signaled  a 
growing  interest  in  his  approach  to  policing 
domestic  violence  in  Indian  Country,  where 
neither  reservation  police  nor  the  FBI  have 
been  very  successful  in  reversing  an  escalat- 
ing problem.  The  opportunity  to  bring  his 
program  to  a wider  audience,  to  help  develop 
better  policing  interventions  in  Native 
American  communities  and  to  bnng  greater 
recogmtion  of  the  unique  needs  of  these 
communities  within  law  enforcement 


agendas  convinced  Benally  to  take  a break 
and  head  east. 

The  inclusion  of  Indian  Country  in  the 
structure  and  agenda  of  the  lACP  organiza- 
tion is  a relatively  recent  addition.  The  * 
special  interests  of  Native  American 
communities  and  the  law  enforcement  agents 
wdio  serve  them  gained  formal  recognition 
withm  the  lACP  nearly  a decade  ago  through 
the  formation  of  the  Indian  Country  Law 
Enforcement  section,  with  its  own  agenda 
and  goals.  To  Elaine  Deck,  the  LACP  staff 
liaison  for  this  section,  the  unit  functions  as 
an  information  center  and  clearinghouse  for 
tribes  and  as  a vehicle  for  the  development 
of  new  initiatives  to  combat  crime  in  these 
communities.  “The  section  provides  points 
of  contact  for  many  tribes  on  resources  and 
on  experts,”  she  said. 

The  award  category  giving  recognition  to 
a police  officer  serving  communities  in 
Indian  Country  was  created  only  three  years 
ago.  It  took  the  efforts  of  Bill  Kellogg,  a 


long-standing  member  of  the  lACP,  a retued 
police  chief  of  the  Navajo  Nation  and 
currendy  Chief  Deputy  of  the  McKinley 
County  Sheriff’s  Department,  to  get  that  to 
happen.  With  urban  issues  and  the  problems 
of  large  ades  tending  to  dominate  the 
lACP’s  agenda  and  its  award  categories, 
Kellogg  chose  to  lobby  for  a new  award 
specific  to  the  concerns  of  Indian  Country. 
To  him,  “Indian  Country  law  enforcement 
had  been  left  behind,”  and  an  award  would 
be  one  way  to  acknowledge  the  challenges  of 
policing  in  these  communities.  “It  is  impor- 
tant to  honor  the  many  officers  on  the 
reservation  who  die  in  the  line  of  duty  and 
are  not  recognized,”  he  added. 

This  year,  Kellogg  took  the  opportunity 
to  honor  a colleague  from  his  own  depart- 
ment when  he  nominated  Benally  for  the 
award.  .\nd,  where  crime-fighting  tacdcs  and 
bravery  in  the  line  of  duty  had  been  com- 
mended through  this  award  in  past  years, 
Kellogg  also  seized  the  opportunity  to 
broaden  the  focus  of  the  award  by  recogniz- 
ing an  officer  for  his  work  m a program 
innovation  specifically  developed  for  Indian 
Country  residents.  While  Kellogg’s  nomina- 
tion made  sure  to  include  Benally’s  outstand- 
ing police  work  in  conducting  drug  seizures, 
it  was  his  focus  on  the  “Elders  Project”  that 
expanded  the  parameters  of  the  award  to 
include  program  development  speafic  to 
concerns  of  Native  American  communibes. 

It  recognized  the  importance  of  such 
programs  in  building  a coUaboratn'e  base 
between  law  enforcement  and  communit)-  m 
stemming  cominalit)’.  “I’d  rather  see 
someone  correct  a situation  than  go  to  ]ail.  1 
want  to  see  a family  problem  heal,  not 
escalate,”  Kellogg  said  m explaining  the 
importance  of  the  Elders  Project  in  his 
nomination  of  Benally. 

It  IS  the  possibiht)’  of  developmg  such 
culturally  based  justice  initiatives  that  also 
gives  the  award  special  meamng  to  Benally. 
The  domestic  violence  project  is  one 
outcome  of  Benally’s  desire  to  develop  law 
enforcement  ^endas  that  grow  from  an 
understandmg  of  the  uruque  needs  of 
.Native  ,\merican  communities  and  that 
apply  commuiuty  inspued  models  m 
addressing  them.  For  Benally,  it  is  an  attitude 
of  collaboration  m fostering  more  effective 
Indian  Country  law  enforcement,  coupled 
with  a willingness  of  outsiders  to  acquire  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  community,  that 
will  make  the  development  and  realization  of 
such  agendas  possible. 

As  a Navajo  who  grew  up  m McKinley 
County,  Benally  knows  firsthand  how 
community  and  policing  expectations  can 
clash.  As  a former  US.  Marine  who  was 
stationed  in  a vanety  of  posts  throi^out 
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Judge  right  to  strike  down  sex  offender  law 

A federal  judge  has  struck  down  a law  that  seemed  like  a good 
idea  but  just  did  not  work.  Prohibiting  sex  offenders  from  Lsing 
within  2,000  feet  of  a school  or  day  care  facility  seemed  like  a 
worthy  law  when  the  Legislature  passed  it  in  2002.  But  police  and 
prosecutors  report  that  it  does  nothing  to  protect  children,  and  it 
is  detrimental  in  the  long  run.  The  law  scarcely  allowed  sex 
offenders  any  lawful  housing  in  Dubuque.  That  led  to  non- 
compliance  with  the  sex  offender  registry',  which  creates  a bigger 
problem  for  police.  Monitoring  the  whereabouts  of  serious 
offenders  becomes  increasmgly  difficult  when  offenders  stop 
complying  with  the  law.  The  law  offers  little  protection  for  the 
pubbe.  In  fact,  pobce  bebeve  it  might  lull  some  parents  and  child 
care  providers  into  a false  sense  of  secunty.  Plus,  it  forces  offend- 
ers mto  isolation,  which  is  usually  when  sexual  crimes  are  commit- 
ted. The  court  has  righted  the  Legislature’s  wrong.  Lawmakers 
wanting  to  appear  tough  on  child  molesters  had  better  consult  with 
law  enforcement  before  trying  to  resurrect  a bill  of  this  nature. 

— The  (Dubuque,  Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald,  Feb.  16,  2004 

Getting  away  with  murder 

New  Orleans  has  reclaimed  an  infamous  title:  Murder  Capital. 
The  city’s  275  homicides  worked  out  to  59  murders  per  100,000 
residents  in  2003,  which  was  the  highest  per  capita  rate  in  the 
nation.  This  is  not  a title  a city  can  afford  to  carry.  Not  only  does  a 
high  murder  rate  make  New  Orleans  a less  humane  place  to  bve, 
but  it  could  also  make  conventioneers  and  other  tourists  wary  of 
visiting  this  lovely  and  fascinating  place.  Understanding  homicide 
m New  Orleans  is  not  as  simple  as  looking  at  a year's  tally, 
however-  The  reabty  is  that  murder  is  rare  in  much  of  the  city.  If 
you  aren’t  involved  in  buymg  or  selling  drugs,  you  are  unlikely  to 
be  kiUed-  Pobce  say  that  three  out  of  four  murders  are  drug- 
related.  Perhaps  more  enbghtening  is  the  fact  that  42  percent  of 
homicides  in  2003  were  committed  m a seven-squarc-mile  area  of 
the  city.  In  other  words,  most  of  the  city  is  safe.  Still,  the  fact  that 
most  murder  victims  somehow  put  themselves  in  harm’s  way  is  not 
an  excuse  to  view  homicide  as  someone  else’s  problem.  Thousands 
of  innocent  people  bve  in  neighborhoods  that  are  essentially  under 
siege  by  thugs.  The  bves  of  those  New  Orlearuans  are  diminished 
in  countless  ways  and,  therefore,  so  is  the  city  as  a whole. 

— The  (New  Orleans)  Times-Picayune,  Feb.  15,  2004 

Terrorism  alert  system  leaves  many  feeling  blue 

We  may  never  know  whether  the  increased  security  triggered  by 
upgrading  the  nation’s  terror  alert  level  to  Code  Orange  over  the 
hobdays  prevented  a terrorist  attack.  But  we  are  glad  to  be  back  to 
the  merely  “elevated”  level  of  Code  Yellow  and  even  gladder  the 
hobdays  were  relatively  uneventful.  Among  those  glad  to  see  the 


alert  level  lowered  are  state  and  muniapal  officials  that  must  deal 
with  the  costs  ^associated  with  heightened  security,  such  as  overtime 
for  additional  pobce  staffing  The  US.  Conference  of  Mayors 
estimates  it  costs  municipabties  $70  milbon  a week  when  the  alert 
goes  from  yeUow  to  orange.  .\nd  that’s  not  the  only  problem.  The 
color-coded  alert  system  snll  leaves  many  people  confused  over 
what  their  response  should  be.  Tne  general  pubbe  is  told  to  go 
about  its  business  as  if  nothing  is  happemng  — but  also  to  be 
vigilant.  Government  officials  ramp  up  security  around  power 
plants,  bridges  and  other  potential  targets  across  the  county  — 
even  when  threats  are  aimed  at  something  else.  It’s  time  to  refine 
the  process.  There  must  be  a balance  between  alerts  so  narrow  that 
terrorists  can  work  around  them  and  alerts  so  broad  that  money  is 
wasted  on  unnecessary  security  measures.  By  narrowing  the  focus, 
resources  could  be  devoted  to  where  the  need  is  greatest.  ,\lso,  the 
pubbe  wouldn’t  be  unnecessarily  fnghtened  or,  conversely,  become 
jaded  by  the  perception  that  the  government  is  crying  wolf  with  its 
vague  alerts.  Such  refinement  could  reduce  costs  and  anxiety  levels 
without  reducing  pubbe  safety. 

— The  (Bloomington,  III.)  Pantagraph,  Jan.  28,  2004 

Let’s  hope  this  gunboat  will  never  have  to  fire 
There’s  a new  gunboat  on  Oakland’s  estuary  that’s  ready  for 
action  just  m case  terrorists  invade  our  glimmering  waterway.  “I 
hope  to  hell  we  don’t  have  to  use  any'thmg,  but  we  always  have  plan 
B if  we  do,”  Alameda  County  Sheriff  Charles  Plummet  said 
recendy  during  the  boat’s  official  launching.  Plummet  paid  for  the 
boat,  through  savings  from  his  budget  in  past  years.  But  the 
biggest  expense  will  be  m operating  the  vessel.  And  that’s  where 
the  federal  government  comes  in.  The  US.  Department  of  Justice 
has  provided  $750,000  to  pay  the  crew’s  salary  and  training  the  first 
year.  The  gunboat  will  be  used  for  searches,  rescues  and  fighting 
non-terrorist  crimes.  But  if  any  terrorists  show  up,  as  Plummer 
said,  we  have  Plan  B.  It  may  be  comforting  to  East  Bay  residents  to 
know  the  estuary  may  be  protected  to  some  degree  from  a terronst 
attack,  if  one  ever  should  come  our  way.  But  if  the  stated  purpose 
is  to  fight  terronsm,  we  think  the  federal  money  would  be  better 
spent  for  specific  anQterronsm  measures.  One  that  comes  to  mind 
is  intensifying  inspections  of  container  ships  at  the  Port  of 
Oakland.  Grand  as  the  gunboat  may  be,  we  doubt  it  would  go  very 
fat  m defending  the  Pott  of  Oakland  against  a serious  terrorist 
attack.  We  don’t  fault  Plummet  for  tapping  federal  dollars  to  get 
the  boat  into  the  water.  And  the  training  of  the  boat’s  crew 
ptobabl)’  will  benefit  the  port  if  there  were  an  emergency,  whatever 
the  cause.  It  just  seems  to  us  the  federal  government  should  watch 
our  dollars  mote  carcfuUy,  to  make  sure  a grant  designed  to  fight 
terrorism  on  the  local  front  has  reabstic  goals. 

— The  Oakland  (Cakf.)  Tribune,  Feb.  5,  2004 
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In  Indian  Country,  little  things  mean  a lot 


Continued  from  Page  13 
the  Umted  States  and  abroad,  he  also  knows 
the  difhculoes  of  working  across  cultural 
dmdes.  In  McKinley  County,  it  can  mean 
that  pobcing  inioacves  developed  for  non- 
native  commumaes  may  undcrmme  efforts 
to  reduce  cnme  rather  than  unprove  it  when 
applied  without  revision  to  NaOve  Amencan 
commurunes.  For  eJcample,  while  FBI  come 
pnonties  (for  policing  rcserv-anons)  mini- 
mize property  cnme  by  placmg  it  10th  on 
their  list.  It  IS  a high  pnont)-  for  Nanw 
American  communities.  “Property  means  a 
lot  to  Naa«  Amencans.”  Benally  observed. 
‘It’s  their  idenoty  and  what  they're  trying  to 
accomplish  in  life  Property  crime  is  a huge 
MctimizaDon.  The  pnontj’  bst  for  this 
commumt)’  needs  to  be  re-examined  Victims 
consider  propert)’  come  to  be  senous  and 
want  us  to  make  an  arrest.  If  the  FBI  tells 
you  It’s  not  a pnonty  come,  it  is  a re- 
victimizaaon." 

Benally  would  like  to  see  a better  fit 
between  pobcing  goals  and  interventions  and 
community  concerns  about  cnme  and  safety. 
To  him,  collaboration  is  a good  way  to 
achieve  that,  parncularly  through  the 
development  of  law  enforcement  pobaes 
and  programs  that  engage  the  commumty 
rather  than  further  abenate  it.  For  example, 
when  It  comes  to  property  comes,  he  would 
reconsider  the  pnonty  bst  and  be  more 
proactive  with  such  comes  “For  the  victira 
of  a propert)’  cnme,  it’s  senous,  and  that’s 
true  for  the  offender  as  well,”  he  noted. 

“You  start  as  a punk,  often  beginning  with 
propert)’  cnme.  But  that’s  not  addressed.  It’s 
too  bte  to  stop  them  when  they  kill." 


CoDtiiiued  from  Page  1 
and  you  need  to  sec  where  you  want  to  cut 
fat,  you  need  to  look  at  some  of  the  most 
important  positions,  and  that  is  an  important 
position.  That  will  affect  this  entire  sute.’’ 

The  Department  of  Pubbe  Safety, 
however,  has  dismissed  such  concerns.  In 
fact,  Gaulden  maintained,  the  academy’s 
psychologist  never  pre-screened  appbeants 
for  any  law  enforcement  agency  beyond 
those  within  the  DPS,  which  mcludes  the 
Highway  Patrol,  the  Bureau  of  Protective 
Services  and  the  Transport  Pobce. 

“The  psychologist  worked  for  the  DPS 
and  did  psychological  testing  on  employees 
of  DPS  solely,”  said  Gaulden.  “He  did  not 
do  tests  for  outside  ^enaes  or  anyone  else, 
did  not  do  counsebng  outside,  except  on  a 
volunteer  basis.” 

Nonsense,  said  Garrett  and  Capt.  Baan 
Buck  of  the  Irmo  Pobce  Department. 

“The  DPS  IS  mcorrcct,”  Buck  told  LEN. 
“Vt'e  did  send  new  hues  or  people  to  whom 
we’d  extended  a conditional  offer  We  sent 
them  to  the  academy  as  one  of  the  things 
they  had  to  complete  — a medical  screen,  a 
pre-employment  psychological  screetung  and 
a reading/ wDting  aptitude  test.  I know  we 
had  sent  people  there,  and  we  got  a letter 
from  DPS  saying  that  service  was  no  longer 
available.” 

Garrett  said  it  was  his  understanding  that 
applicants  were  seen  by  the  psychologist  as 
part  of  their  orientation  at  the  academy. 

At  least  some  of  the  departments  are 


Where  domestic  violence  is  concerned, 
pobemg  goals  of  ending  the  violence  and 
removing  the  offender  through  incarceration 
or  other  alternaQves  have  not  proven 
particularly  successful  intervenuons  in  his 
community.  In  Bcnally’s  expenence,  jail  can 
provide  opportunities  to  learn  more  subtle 
approaches  to  abuse  and  better  ways  to  hide 
It.  It  also  doesn’t  do  much  to  change 
relationships  among  family  members.  It 
hardly  gets  to  the  roots  of  the  problem, 


which  for  Navajos  include  the  consequences 
of  a traumatizing  history  of  dislocation  and 
exploitation.  "This  is  where  other  cultural 
avenues  come  in.  The  clan  way  needs  to  be 
addressed,”  he  said.  It  is  also  where  the 
elders  fit  in  to  his  program  as  mentors, 
teachers  and  sources  of  traditional  knowl- 
edge for  both  offender  and  victim  who  come 
through  the  program.  This  is  a collaboration 
that  is  working  across  generations. 

The  lACP  meeting  presented  its  own 
potential  for  collaboration  across  pobemg 
cultures.  The  attendees  at  the  awards  dinner 
held  for  Benally  included  such  figures  as  Joe 
Shidey,  the  President  of  the  Navajo  Nation; 
the  lACP’s  president-elect.  Garden  Grove, 


making  arrangements  to  contract  pnvately 
with  counselors,  said  J.C.  Rowe,  executive 
director  of  the  South  Carobna  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Pobce.  But  it  will  come  at  a 
high  cost 

Both  the  Irmo  and  Mannmg  agenacs 
have  roughly  20  sworn  officers.  Neither 
jurisdiction  can  afford  to  pay  for  pnvate 
services 

Garrett  said  his  agency  will  have  to  come 
up  with  Its  own  screening  mechamsm  — a 
procedure  he  concedes  he  knows  nothing 
about  developmg 

'Tve  been  lucky  m my  30  year  career,”  he 
said,  “and  don't  get  me  wrong,  in  the  last  12 
years  I’ve  had  a lot  to  do  with  hmng  and 
firing  and  I’ve  made  one  or  two  mistakes. 

But  I would  have  had  a lot  more  mistakes  on 
hand  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  psychologist 
saying  “This  guy  doesn’t  need  to  carry  a gun 
and  a badge.”' 

Dorothy  McCoy,  a Columbia  psycholo- 
gjist,  said  she  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
position  bemg  cut.  She  and  a colleague,  Ron 
Frier,  have  formed  a partnership  to  provide 
evaluations,  stress  tests  and  counsebng  for 
the  law-enforcement  ^encics.  They  put  up  a 
Web  site,  pobce-stress.com,  in  October. 

“Everybody  is  having  a real  rough  time,” 
said  Rowe  of  the  state  chiefs’  association. 
“I’m  sure  probably  the  academy  must  know 
what  It's  domg,  but  it  did  create  a hardship, 
esfiecially  for  small  departments.  It's  just 
somcihmg  wc'U  have  to  bvc  with  until  we  can 
do  better.” 


Cahf , Pobce  Chief  Joseph  M.  Pobsar;  the 
outgomg  L\CP  president,  Richmond,  Calif., 
Chief  Joseph  Samuels  Jr,  and  the  FBI 
speaal  agent  in  charge  of  Indian  Country, 
Ernest  Waland.  While  the  award  ceremony 
brought  Benally ’s  program  to  the  attention 
of  a diverse  cross-section  of  law  enforce- 
ment agents  mvolved  in  Indian  Country,  his 
attendance  in  Philadelphia  brought  home  to 
Benally  the  importance  of  the  L\CP 
conference  as  a resource  for  Native  Ameri- 


can law  enforcement  professionals  and  a 
vehicle  for  promoting  the  law  enforcement 
agendas  of  Native  .\merican  communities. 

Attending  the  pobce  chiefs’  conference 
for  the  first  time,  Benally  got  the  opportunit)’ 
to  learn  what  the  conference  had  to  offer 
tribes.  That  ranged  from  funding  sources  to 
future  government  pobey  objectives  and 
guidelines.  What  he  found  troubling,  though, 
was  the  small  showing  of  tnbal  representa- 
tives at  die  Indian  Country  section  meetings. 
According  to  Elaine  Deck,  between  25  and 
40  tnbes  were  represented  at  the  conference. 
To  Benally,  that's  not  enough. 

“.■Ml  tnbes  should  be  there,”  he  said. 
“Otherwise  they’re  not  getting  information 
on  funding  that’s  available,  on  what’s  coming 
down  the  tube  from  the  government.  This 
meeting  is  where  views  and  problems  ate 
shared.  There  should  be  more  Indians  there 
to  find  out  how  the  system  works,  to  express 
their  views,  and  have  a greater  voice.” 

Funding  for  conferences  is  a pobce  depart- 
ment budget  Item  and  is  usually  slated  for 
the  chief.  According  to  Kellogg,  tribal  pobce 
chiefs  are  usually  funded  by  then  tribal 
council  when  they  request  it.  In  Deck’s 
expenence,  smaller  tribes  can  have  problems 
in  providing  such  funds. 

Although  BenaEy  may  have  been  disap- 
pointed by  the  paltry  turnout  from  tribal  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  by  the  missed 
opportunities  for  them,  his  attendance  at  the 
conference  provided  a learning  opporturuty 
for  other  pracdooners  searching  for  solu- 
tions to  escalating  violence  in  Indian 
Country  and  beyond.  For  Benally,  it  also 
raised  new  collaborative  possibibues  for 
developing  domestic  violence  programs  in 
Indian  Country. 

Rich  Kuiters,  a senior  program  speciabst 
with  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center  in  Glynco,  Ga.,  came  to  the  lACP 
conference  with  collaboration  on  his  agenda. 
An  expert  in  developing  and  running  training 
programs  in  domestic  violence  for  law 
enforcement  agents,  prosecutors  and 
advocates  throughout  the  country,  he  had 
recently  turned  his  attention  to  the  needs  of 
such  programs  in  Indian  Country.  The 
Department  of  Justice’s  Office  of  Violence 
Against  Women  provided  funds  to  develop  a 
training  program  for  Indian  Country.  “1 
came  to  the  conference  looking  for  help,” 
Kuiters  said.  While  he  understood  the  need 
for  innovation  in  dealing  with  domestic 
violence,  he  hoped  to  turn  to  local  experts  in 
developing  and  running  such  a program  for 
tnbes  and  surrounding  communities.  “1  want 


it  to  come  from  the  tribes  and  not  from  us.  I 
want  a tnbal  person  to  run  the  program,”  he 
said.  That’s  when  he  met  Benally. 

Benally’s  peacemaking  program  intrigued 
Kuiters,  providing  food  for  thought  on 
potential  directions  for  the  project.  The 
involvement  of  tribal  elders  suggested  a 
template  that  could  be  developed  by 
different  tnbes  to  meet  theu  own  needs. 

Along  with  Michael  Glover,  a representa- 
tive from  the  Violence  Against  Women 
Office,  Kuiters  recendy  visited  the  McKinley 
County  Sheriff’s  Department  to  leatn  more 
about  Benally’s  domestic  violence  program 
and  to  meet  the  elders/peacemakers  who 
conduct  it. 

John  Yearly,  a McKinley  County  deputy 
shenff  who  is  acove  in  running  the  Elders 
Program,  met  with  Kuiters  and  Glover  on 
their  visit  to  Gallup.  “They  wanted  to  know 
if  our  program  could  be  bootstrapped  to 
other  communities  and  used  cross-cultur- 
ally,”  Yearly  noted.  He  had  his  own  vision  of 
the  potential  appbcaaon  of  this  program  to 
other  communities  in  Indian  Country, 
coining  the  name  “Masters  of  the  Culture.” 

In  his  plan,  reservation  elders  would  use 
their  own  cultural  knowledge  to  modify  the 
approach  to  domestic  violence  that  is 
working  so  well  in  McKinley  County  and 
tailor  it  for  their  own  culture.  Benally  went  a 
step  further.  “If  project  directors  want  to 
adopt  it,  we  can  install  the  skeleton  and  tram 
their  ^dividual  tribe’s)  tradiQonabsts,”  he 
said.  It  would  be  going  quite  a long  way  on 
$25,000,  and  for  Benally  it  would  be  just  the 
kind  of  collaboration  that  is  so  badly  needed 
in  this  field. 

Yearly  hopes  for  a different  kind  of 
collaboration.  Although  the  Elders  Program 
is  now  funded  with  a $35,000  state  grant 
through  the  Indian  Behavioral  Health 
Council,  maintaining  proper  funding  for  the 
program  is  always  problematic.  As  the 
former  grants  officer  for  the  sheriff’s 
department  and  now  a criminal  investigator, 
Yearly  is  painfully  aware  of  the  penis  of 
funding  for  his  department.  McKinley 
County  competes  with  larger  jurisdictions 
such  as  *\lbuquerque  and  Phoenix  in  staffing 
its  pobce  force  but  can’t  compete  in  terms  of 
salary.  With  a recent  staff  shortage  due  to 
recruiting  problems,  Yearly  found  himself 
back  on  the  beat.  He  now  wnies  the  Elders 
Program  grant  on  his  days  off.  The  sheriff’s 
department  budget  was  recendy  cut  by 
$200,000,  so  there  is  no  hope  for  a grants 
officer  to  attend  conferences  to  learn  about 
new  funding  opnons.  And  with  the  tight 
budget,  the  department  had  to  cancel  its 
subscription  to  a bulletin  providing  useful 
information  on  available  grants.  Added  to 
that.  Yearly  notes,  is  the  problem  of  finding 
sigmficant  funding  for  a program  geared  to 
Native  Amencans,  but  which  is  not  a tribal 
initiative.  Most  funds  for  such  programs  are 
earmarked  for  tribal  governments. 

None  of  this  makes  it  very  easy  to  find 
funds  to  launch  or  maintain  the  kind  of 
innovative  programming  that  has  put 
McKinley  County  in  the  spotbght.  While 
reflecting  on  die  new  federal  program,  Yearly 
finds  himself  caught  between  his  admiration 
of  Its  potential  usefubiess  and  the  willmg- 
ness  of  his  department  to  assist  in  its 
development,  and  the  continuing  problem 
his  own  program  faces  in  maintaining  a 
proper  level  of  operating  funding.  “We  will 
assist  nationwide  and  we  utill  still  be  strug- 
gling. Is  It  fair  to  our  program?”  he  com- 
mented. Therein  bes  food  for  thought. 


S.C.  chiefs  weigh  impact 
of  budget  shrinkage 
on  applicant  screening 


"[The  lACP  conference]  is  where  views  and 
problems  are  shared.  There  should  be  more  Indians 
there  to  find  out  how  the  system  works,  to  express 
their  views,  and  have  a greater  voice." 

— McKi/tky  County,  NM.,  sheriff’s  Albert  Benally 
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Upcoming  Events 


MARCH 

15-19.  Police  Executive  Development.  PrcscnicU  by 
the  Insocutc  for  Law  Enforcement  Administration. 
Concord,  N.H.  $545. 

15-19.  Child  Abuse:  Intervention,  Referral, 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Delinquency  Control 
Institute.  I^ke  Arrowhead  Lodge,  Calif.  $1,000. 

22.  Chemical  & Biological  Terrorism  for  Security 
Profcssiotuls.  Presented  by  the  S2  Institute. 

Clearwater,  Fla 

22-24.  The  Traumas  of  Law  Enforcement 
Presented  by  Concerns  of  Police  Survivors  Omaha. 

22-24.  SEARCH  Symposium  on  Integrated  Justice 
Information  Sysicras:  Supporting  the  Homeland. 
Presented  by  SEARCH,  the  National  Consortium  for 
justice  Information  & Sutisnes  Crystal  City,  Va. 

22-26.  Criminal  Investigative  Analysis  (Criminal 
Profiling).  Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for 
Crime  & Intelligence  Analysis  Training  Newport  News, 
Va.  $525. 

22-26.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis  Training. 


Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for  Crime  & 
Intelligence  Analysu  Training  Las  Cruces,  N.M.  $525. 

24-26.  Specialiied  Policing:  Innovations  in  the 
Information  Age.  Presented  by  the  Institute  for  I.aw 
Enforcement  AdministTabon.  Plano,  Texas.  $150. 

29-30.  Risk  Management  & Critical  Policy 
Development  for  Law  Enforcement.  Presented  by 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Independence,  Ohio 

29-31.  Effective  Media  Practices  for  the  Law 
Enforcement  Executive.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
bonaJ  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Alexandna,  Va. 
$600. 

29-April  2.  Crime  Analysis  Training  Presented  by  the 
Alpha  Group  Center  for  Crime  & Intelligence  Analysis 
Training  Aurora,  Colo.  $525. 

29-April  2.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for  Crime  & 
Intelligence  Analysis  Training  Gamer.  N.C.  $525 

APRIL 

4-7.  Pobce  Leadership  2004  Conference.  Presented 


For  further  information: 

Addresses  & other  contact  informadon  for  organJzadons  listed  in  calendar  of  events. 


Alpha  Group  Center  for  Crime  fW  Intelligence 
Analysis  Training,  P.O.  Box  8,  Montclair,  CA  91763- 
(909)  989-4366.  Fax;  (909)  476-8271.  Email: 
cnmccrush@aol.com.  Web:  www.alphagroup 
ccntcr.com. 

Concerns  of  Police  Survivors,  P-O.  Box  3199, 
Camdcnton.MO  65020.  (573)  346-4911.  Fax;  (573) 
346-1414.  Web.  www.nanonalcopsofg 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  3601  South  Flower 
Street,  Ixw  Angeles,  CA  90007.  (2l2)J74J-2497.  Web: 
www.usccdu/dcpt/sppd/ da. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Tbghtandcr  Lodge, 
P.a  Box  802,  BcrryNiUc.  VA  226U-080Z  (540)  554- 
2540  Fax;  (540)  554-2558.  Web  www.pcrsonal 
protecoon-com. 

Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  Administration, 

5201  Democracy  Dnvc,  Plano,  TX  75024  (972)  244- 
3430.  Fax;  (972)  244-3431.  Email:  ILF.A@cailaw.ofg 

International  Law  Enforcement  Educators  & 
Trainers  Association,  P.O.  Box  1003.  Twin  Lakes,  W1 
53181-1003.  (262)  279-7879.  Fax;  (262)  279-5758.  Web: 


www.ileeta.org 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  (800) 
843-4227,  ext  221. 234  or  268.  Web:  www  thciacp.otg 

Northeastern  Tactical  Schools,  8 Kingsbury  Lane, 
North  BiUcnca,  MA  01862-1820.  (978)  667-5591, 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Justice  & Safety 
Institute,  305  Lubert  Bldg,  Universicy  Park,  PA  16802 
(814)  863-0079.  Web;  www.outrcach.psu.edu/ 
JusOceSafety/. 

Police  Leadership  2004  Conference,  c/o  Sgt  Mike 
Novakowski,  Conference  Coordinator,  JIBC  Police 
Academy,  715  McBnde  Boulevard,  New  Westminster, 
BC  V3L  5T4.  1-877-275-4333.  Web:  www.pobcc 
Icadctshiporg 

S2  Institute,  1261  South  Missoun  Avenue,  Clearwater. 
FL  33756.  (727)  461-0066.  Fax;  (727)  449-1269.  Web. 
www.s2mstitutc.com. 

SEARCH,  731 1 Greenhaven  Dnve,  Suite  145, 
SacramcntOvCA  95831.  (916)  392-2550.  Fax;  (916)  392- 
8440.  Web;  www.scarch.otg 


Time  capsules 


A took  back  at  mnts  of  25 ytars  ago  — 
March  1979  — as  reporUd  in  Law  Enforcement 
News. 

^ Police  unionization  gets  a major 
shot  in  the  arm  when  the  AFL-CIO 
recognizes  the  Intematiooal  Union  of 
Police  Associations  as  its  official  police 
affiliate.  The  lUPA,  headed  by  longtime 
New  York  police  union  leader  Edward  J. 
Kieinan,  starts  witli  a base  of  40,000 
members  in  approximately  70  locals. 
Kieinan  says  the  union  would  not  eschew 
strikes  as  a labor  strategy. 

4 The  National  Safety  Council 
reports  that  the  nation’s  motor-vehicle 
fatality  rate  rose  by  5 percent  in  1978,  to 
51,900.  The  increase  is  linked  to  a greater 
numbers  of  vehicles  on  American  roads, 
rather  than  to  public  disregard  for  the 
national  55-mph  speed  limit. 

4 A lawsuit  filed  in  federal  district 
court  by  tlie  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  asserts  that  more  than  10,000 
female  suspects  were  illegally  strip- 
searched  by  Chicago  police  over  a five-year 
penod.  Many  of  the  intrusive  searches 
were  conducted  on  persons  accused  of 
only  minor  traffic  violations,  the  suit 
claims. 


♦ A report  by  the  Nabonal 
Research  Council  says  that  electronic 
“voicepnnt”  identification  systems  can  be 
too  uniebable  to  produce  evidence 
admissible  in  court  proceedings.  The 
research,  which  was  commissioned  by  the 
FBI,  notes  that  under  ideal  conditions, 
voice  analysis  can  achieve  an  error  rate  of 
as  low  as  1 percent,  but  that  error  rate  can 
be  considerably  higher  when  the  technique 
is  used  in  the  field. 

♦ The  New  Orleans  police  union  is 
slapped  with  a $600,000  fine,  and  mem- 
bers face  the  prospect  of  disciplinary 
action,  as  punishment  for  a 16-day  strike 
that  liit  the  dty  at  die  height  of  the  Maidi 
Gras  celebrations.  The  strike,  in  which 
approximately  1,100  of  the  city’s  1,500 
officers  walked  off  the  job  on  Feb.  16, 
forced  the  cancellation  or  relocation  of 
many  Matdi  Gras  parades  in  the  city. 

♦ The  New  York  City  auxiliary 
police  force  suffers  from  declining 
enrollment,  low  morale  and  a variety  of 
inefficiencies,  according  to  a report  by  two 
New  York  Giy  Council  members.  The 
report  calls  for  an  extensive  overhaul  of 
the  volunteer  force,  including  increased 
training  and  joint  patrols  with  die  city’s 
full-time  police. 


by  the  Bnbsh  Columbu  Assoaation  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  Ministry  of  PubLc  Safety  and  Solialor 
GenenI,  and  the  jusbcc  Insbtutc  of  BC  Police 
Academy.  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada.  $325. 

S-9.  Criminal  Investigative  Analysis  (Criminal 
Profiling).  Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for 
Cnmc  & Intelligence  Analysis  Training  Castle  Rock. 
Colo  $525 

12- 13.  Anti-Terrorism  Officer  Program.  Presented  by 
the  S2  Insbtutc.  Clearwater,  Fla. 

13- 17.  Imernational  Training  Coofcrcncc  & Expo. 
Presented  by  the  Intcmanonal  Law  Enforcement 
Educators  & Trainers  /^ssociaborL  Chicago.  $295 

14.  2004  Dunkin’  Donuts  World  Cop  Donut  Eating 
Championship.  Presented  by  the  International  Law 
Enforcement  Educators  & Trainers  Association  and 
Dunkin’  Donuts  Rolling  Meadows,  III. 

14- 16.  High  Impact  Supervision.  Presented  by  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Universiry-  Cape  May.  N.J. 

19-23.  Criminal  Investigative  Analysis  (Criminal 
Profiling).  Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for 
Cnmc  Sc  Intelligence  Analysis  Traimng  Manctta,  Ga. 

26-30.  Police  Executive  Development.  Presented  by 
the  Insbtutc  for  Law  Enforcement  .Administration. 
Dallas.  $545. 

28-30.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis.  Presented  by 
the  Alpha  Group  Center  for  Ciime  Sc  Intelligence 
Analysis  Training  Waterloo,  Ont,  Canada.  $525 

MAY 

3-7.  Crime  Analysis  Training.  Presented  by  the  Alpha 
Group  Center  for  Cnmc  Sc  Intelligence  Arulysis 


Training  Columbus,  Ohio  $525. 

^7.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis.  Presented  by  the 
Alpha  Group  Center  for  Cnmc  & IntcUigcncc  Analysis 
Traming  Kansas  City,  Ma  $525 

9- 15.  National  Police  Week.  Coordinated  by  the 
National  laiw  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial  Fund. 
Washington.  D C l^r  informauon.  go  online  to 
www.nleomfcom. 

10- 12.  Police  Media  Rebtions.  Presented  by  the 
Ifubtutc  for  I.aw  Enforcement  .Administrabon.  Albany. 
N.Y  $345. 

10-14.  Crime  Analysis  Training.  Presented  by  the 
Alpha  Group  Center  for  Cnmc  & Intclbgcnce  Analysis 
Training  I larnsburg  Pa.  $525 

10-14.  Criminal  Investigative  Analysis  (Criminal 
Profiling).  Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for 
Cnmc  & Intelligence  Analysis  Training  Wampsvilic, 
N.Y  $525. 

13-14.  Risk  Management  Sc  Critical  Policy 
Development  for  Law  Enforcement.  Presented  by 
The  Pennsylvama  State  University  Mornstown,  N.J. 

16- 22.  Providing  Executive  Protection.  Presented  by 
the  Executive  Protccbon  Insbtutc.  Winchester.  Va. 
$3,190. 

17- 21.  Crime  Analysu  Training.  Presented  by  the 
Alpha  Group  Center  for  Crime  & Intelligence  .Analysis 
Training  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  $525. 

17-21.  Criminal  ImcUigcnce  Analysu.  Presented  by 
the  Alpha  Group  Center  for  Cnmc  & Intelligence 
Analysis  Training  Fairfax,  Va.  $525. 

19-21.  High  Impact  Supervision.  Presented  by  ITic 
Pennsylvania  State  Uruversity  East  Brunswidc,  N.J. 


Headlines 
are  not  enough 


To  do  a tough  job  in  changing  times,  you  need  timely,  com- 
prehensive, straightforward  information.  For  the  latest  trends 
and  ideas,  turn  to  Law  Enforcement  News.  Fifteen  times 
a year,  we'll  put  you  in  touch  with  the  thinking  of  those  who 
are  shaping  low  enforcement  policy  and  practice. 

YES!  I’m  ready  for  the  professional  advantage  of  Law 
Enforcement  News.  Enter  my  one-year  subscription  and 
bill  me  just  $28.00.  (Return  the  coupon  to  LEN,  555  W.  57th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.) 
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They 
Are  Saying: 


“If  it  looks  or  sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  unfortunately,  it  usually  is.” 

— Dover,  Ark.,  Police  Chief  Podn^  Pfeifer,  in  exasperation  afierhis  department failed 
to  get  any  new  patrol  cars  for  S / in  exchange  for  ads  on  the  vehicles.  (Stoty,  Page  1 .) 


